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PEMBROKESHIRE EARTHWORKS. 


A visttor to Pembrokeshire, whether archeologist, geo- 
logist, zoologist, botanist, or simply a lover of the 
beautiful, insensibly gravitates to our coast; and it 
matters not what point he selects, an ample reward 
awaits him, whether his attention is turned to the 
igneous and Cambrian rocks of the north, the old red 
sandstone and carboniferous limestone of the south, the 
Silurian slopes of Milford Haven, or the millstone grit 
and coal-measures facing Carmarthen Bay,—all teem 
with interest ; all are beautiful, some magnificent be- 
yond compare. One feature cannot fail to strike a 
stranger ; the coast-line, especially towards the south- 
west, is girt with earthworks; well nigh every wind- 
swept promontory has its camp, while the inland hills 
are crowned with rath, castell, and entrenchment, of 
every degree ; from the great Dinas, where a modern 
army might lie in safety, to little Blaingwaethnoe, 
which might be held by a dozen resolute men. 
According to the Ordnance Map there are in Pem- 
brokeshire fifty-three castells, fifty-three camps, seven- 
teen raths, six entrenchments, seven gaers,—one hun- 
dred and thirty-six in all ; for though under five head- 
ings, the grouping appears arbitrary, except in the one 
instance of the raths, and even they differ from their 
neighbours philologically. 
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But it must not be supposed that one hundred and 
thirty-six represent the whole number of camps or 
earthworks at one time or other used for defensive pur- 
poses in Pembrokeshire. Some few have escaped the 
notice of the surveyor, while innumerable specimens 
have been destroyed in the processes of agriculture, a 
green ring sometimes remaining as a memento. An 
instance of this may be seen across the water, from the 
walls of Carew Castle. No doubt this extinct fortifica- 
tion, with another that stood on the site of the Norman 
castle, gave the place its name, “Caerau” (the Camps). 

In an attempt to solve the question as to who the 
builders of these camps were, it is, perhaps, well to ask 
first what localytradition says on the subject, though, 
peradventure, it is il to be too much biassed by the 
answer received. Pembrokeshire folks are divided in 
opinion as to who the camp-builders were. One party 
without hesitation affirm that all these earthworks 
were thrown up by the Danes ; another say that they 
were constructed as look-outs from which to watch the 
movements of these same piratical Northmen. That 
the Danes threw up some earthworks is possible ; that 
they occupied some of them is most probable, those 
bordering on the Haven to wit. But that they either 
constructed or occupied all the cliff-castles on the coast 
is scarcely to be believed. Of what possible service 
could these earthworks be to a race of corsairs whose 
long galleys would have been ground to splinters 
against the iron-bound coast had they been so foolish 
as to anchor at its base? While, if*the invaders had 
_ entered from the land side, a population strong enough 
to drive them into camp would soon starve them out 
again, cut off, as they would have been, from water. 
It is one of the peculiarities of these strongholds that 
nineteen out of twenty have no water. 

The second theory, that beacons and look-outs were 
at one time a distinguishing feature of the district, is 
upheld by comparatively recent events; for we find in 
the 37th Number of the Mercurius Aulicus, published 
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in the autumn of 1643, when the Parliamentarian fleet 
from Milford Haven was bombarding Tenby, that “eight 
ships presently rode before the town, and made at least 
one hundred shots against the inhabitants ; but one of 
the Haven cannon shot one of the best ships through 
and through” (one of her guns is now in the Tenby 
_ Museum), “and so set the rest a-packing, whereby the 
good people of Tenby received no prejudice., The de- 
sign was likewise to have besieged Tenby by land, with 
forces from Pembroke town; but the beacons being 
fired, the good, honest old way in time of rebellion, 
Carmarthenshire and many in Pembrokeshire arose 
heartily to join with the noble Earl (Carberry), whereby, 
as the letter says, Tenby was settled with thunder and 
lightning, in despite of all the Pembrokeshire rebels.” 

But no dread of invasion could render it necessary to 
have a beacon on every headland (in many cases two 
on the same point), and still less to have entrenched 
the look-out with fosse and vallum ; for it is a scout’s 
duty to be off with the news when he sees a foe, not 
to entrench himself in camp. 

Probably the bulk of these earthworks was thrown 
up during two epochs. First, in that far off period in 
the grey dawn of civilisation, termed prehistoric times ; 
and secondly, during those five sad centuries ranging 
from 500 to 1000 in our era, when these Daetiveiedine 
plains were daily drenched in gore; Kelt tearing at the 
throat of Kelt, while Teuton and Scandinavian scourged 
with equal hand both Cymru and Gael ; the only won- 
der being that after passing through these five cen- 
turies of bloodshed, pestilence, and famine, the land was 
not a complete desert: indeed, this must have been 
the result had it not been for the great tide of immi- 

ration that was constantly pouring in. 

Very little has been found in our camps; and that 
little, so far as I know, points towards the so-called 
ages of stone and bronze, which may be said to range 
chronologically from the beginning of all things to some 
undefined period in our era. A few instances of finds 
16* 
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will suffice. On the cliffs overlooking St. Bride’s Bay, and 
near St. Bride’s House, are two camps. In one of them a 
friend of mine found a beautiful little stone arrow-head 
(now in the Tenby Museum), while within about one 
hundred yards from the camp, on the top of the red 
sandstone cliff, is a depusit of clay which is full of flints 
chipped by man. In a camp known as Great Castle, 
near Dale, flint chips and a bronze ring have been found, 
‘ and in that on Linney Head, flint chips. On Giltar 
Head, near Tenby, the working of a limestone quarry 
laid bare a large “ kitchen-midden” which had been con- 
cealed by blown sand. This I excavated, and the results 
were bones of the long-faced ox, sheep or goat, hog, dog, 
red deer, and roebuck ; a charred hazel-nut; a vast 
number of shells, many tons’ weight, from which I col- 
lected twenty-four sorts, viz., 


Crab Littorina littorea 
Tapes decussatus Lutraria elliptica 
Carduum edule Pecten varius 









Troilus unianus 
Purpura capilla 
Venus striata 
Trochus umbilicatus 
Ostrea edulis 
Burrinum undalum 
Pecten maximus . : 
Mpyrtilus edulis 
Vana reticulata 





Carduum reticulatum 
Dentatum dentale 
Trochus lineatus 
Turribella tenebra 
Patella vulgata 

Solen soliqua 
Serpula 


_’ Littorina littoralis 


Cerithium reticulatum. 





The only implements I found were a few flint chips ; 
a sharpened bone about 33 inches long, which might 
have been used to tip a spear or arrow, or as a borer ; 
and a very good muller, which had not only done good 
service in grinding some substance, but had also been 
used as a pounder. These various articles lay on a 
floor of burnt clay and charcoal, the clay being burnt to 
the consistency of pottery. This floor was in two 
strata, with about an average depth of 6 inches of sand 
between them. The clay floors were superimposed on 
blown sand, and buried by it to the depth of some 
3 feet. They covered an irregular surface of some 
60 feet by 20. But this was not the original extent, 
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as some portion (how much I cannot say) had been re- 
moved in quarrying. Whether this refuse-heap was 
inside a camp, the fosse and vallum of which are buried 
under drift-sand, it is impossible to say; but it is in 
just such a position as one would expect to find one. 
If this is really an instance of a “ kitchen-midden” 
within a camp, it is, so far as I knowy exceptional in 
Pembrokeshire. As Mr. Barnwell has pointed out in one 
of his admirable papers, there are indications of huts 
within the camps on St. David’s Head and on Old 
Castell, near Manorbier ; but, so far as I know, nothing 
that would prove continuous occupation like my Giltar 
“kitchen-midden”. 

The absence of water and these refuse-heaps has 
always led me to suspect that our prehistoric camps 
were thrown up rather as temporary refuges for the 
cattle and weaklings of nomad tribes to retire into dur- 
ing sudden raids, than for the defence of permanent 
villages built within their lines. Each little clan may, 
perhaps, have had a refuge of this description, to which 
they retired in times of danger; for this purpose the 
cliff-camps would be admirably adapted, each of them 
having an outlet on the sea side, by which the garrison 
might be supplied with shellfish, and perhaps small 
quantities of water. 

It may be said, that until the interior of the camps 
has been carefully turned over it is impossible to pre- 
dicate. what may lie beneath the sod. But, in many 
instances, the rock crops up almost to the surface, or, 
at.all events, the soil is so shallow that if the kitchen 
midden did not disclose itself it would be betrayed by 
the different growth, while the great quantities of shell- 
fish consumed by neolithic man, when a coast-dweller, 
makes the remains of his feasts practically as im- 
perishable as the rocks. I may say, I have found 
shells actually lying on the surface outside a cave 
formerly inhabited by these people. 

Probably neolithic man required but little water for 
external application, still that and milk were his only 
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beverages, so far as we know, and the milk would fail 
if the water was cut off. Surely no savage would 
choose a dwelling which necessitated the carriage of 
water. 

Then, man naturally seeks shelter ; now-a-days, since 
we have learned the art of keeping out wind and 
weather, we have acquired a taste for views, but I 
think if we had to live in a draughty hut built on the 
cliffs and exposed to the fury of Pembrokeshire south- 
westers, we should very soon lose that acquired taste 
and again seek sheltered nooks, as our forefathers did. 

When we arrive at the historic period an identifi- 
cation of earthworks does not become easier, for in 
Pembrokeshire there is no distinct circular and rect- 
angular formation to give a clue as to date. The later 
races seem to have adopted the plan, if,not the actual 
structures, of their predecessors. 

In some instances alterations seem to prove successive 
occupation ; obviously this is the case in a fort near St. 
Davids, adjacent to one which takes its name from 
Dewi'’s ill-conditioned Gadhelic neighbour Boia, a circu- 
lar camp having been built on the ruinsof a parallelogram. 
Scarcely any tradition of the legions clings to our camps, 
Romans’ Castle being, I believe, a solitary exception, 
and this shows no sign of Roman handiwork. 

But it is in post-Roman times one would expect to 
find historic camps, war being the normal condition of 
Wales during this wretched period ; it was, however, 
so thoroughly a war of races that the names of indi- 
viduals have perished, or if they have survived, their 
owners were so obscure that they have remained as 
names and nothing more, and this is not a state of 
things conducive to legendary lore. Arthurian Ro- 
mance is represented among our camp-builders by 
Gawaine, who has given his name to Walwyn’s Castle ; 
and Blaingwarthnoe, near Narberth, is said to take its 
name from one Noe, a son of the legendary Arthur. 

On the right hand side of the railway, between 
Whitland and Narberth, there are two camps in close 
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juxtaposition called respectively Pen y gaer and Caerau. 
One of these is perhaps that enchanted mound which 
stood above the palace of Narbeth and which was called 
Gorsedd Arberth, in which no man could tarry without 
either receiving a wound or seeing a miracle. 

Once upon a time, according to the author of the 
Mabinogion, Pwyll, Prince of Dyved and great grand- 
son of Pur, who gave his name to Maen y Pur, was 
holding high revel at Narberth to celebrate his return 
from Annwn, or Hell, where he had acted as viceroy 
for Arawn, the Thunder-lord, during the space of a 
year and a day, Arawn ruling Dyved the while. 
Pwyll retired to the Gorsedd after his feast and an 
enchanted lady, riding on a great pure white horse and 
clad in shining gold, came along the highway that led 
from the mB Pwyll sent his servants to inquire 
who she was, but none could catch her though their 
horses galloped while hers seemed to walk. This 
happened for two days, on the third the Prince himself 
started in pursuit, the lady was then easily overtaken 
and turned out to be a Princess named Rhianon, who 
after many adventures became the wife of Pwyll. 

To return from fancy to fact. Perhaps the most 
interesting group of camps in the county is to be found 
in a district to the westward of Milford Haven, they 
are seventeen in number and differ nothing in ap- 

earance from the rest of the earthworks, but are 
nown as wraiths or raths. 

The question is who christened them, Irish or Danes. 
They are, I believe, the only camps bearing this name 
on the western side of Britain. In east Anglia and 
Ireland raths abound. 

We find no Irish place names near Milford Haven, 
but we do find that some Viking named Havard 
named the fjord and town. after himself, this name 
superseding the old Welsh Caer Alun, and showing a 
vitality unknown to the Saxon Edward’s Gludmuth.’ 

1 Havard is still a not uncommon name in the county of Pem- 


broke; the Welshman, in both instances, changing the d sound into 
l,—Hwllford for Havardfiord, Milford for Midfiord. 
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Another Norseman named the great estuary “ Midfjord 
Havn”, perhaps in remembrance of Midfjord in Iceland.: 
A votary of the Love Goddess has given us Freysthrop. 
While some devotional pirate renamed Asgard to re- 
mind us of a glorious hereafter where mead and beer 
shall flow for ever. Hacon tells us of another seawolf. 
While Hubberston gives the site of the tun, or com- 
pound, as an Anglo-Indian would call it, where 
Hinguav’s bloodstained brother Hubba wintered when 
he retired to Dyved in 866. These and other Norse 
place-names we find interspersed among the raths. 
While on the coast line that encircles them are Fish- 
guard, Goodwick, Strumble, Ramsey, Scar, Goulthrop, 
Musselwick, Skomer, Shokham, Galleyswick, the Ness, 
and the Stacks. So it seems probable that this rath- 
land of Roos was the head quarters of the Dane, and 
that the seventeen earthworks were, at all events, once 
occupied by the fair-haired followers of Odin’s raven flag. 





Postscriptum.—In fairness to myself I must remind my readers 
that this paper was written to be read and discussed at the Pembroke 
Meeting of the Cambrian Archwological Association, and that the 
hypothesis I throw out in it, as to our cliff-castles not being per- 
manent habitations, is my own unsupported opinion. Until the 
ditches round several of these earthworks have been examined, it 
must remain an opinion, and nothing more. I hope, in the course 
of the winter, to test a few of them, and then, with the permission 
of our Editor, I will give the results. 

Epwarp Laws. 

Tenby. 





OLD HALL, MONKTON, PEMBROKE. 


THE main building consists, on the basement, of a long, 
low, vaulted hall, due east and west, of three nearly 
square bays, with plain, square ribs springing from the 
wall; the eastern bay having on the south side a vaulted 
porch extending the entire width of the bay, and 8 feet 
wide. Over the central and westerp bays is another 
hall, 24 ft. by 21, approached by external steps, having 
on the north side, near the east end, a fireplace served 
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by a slender Pembrokeshire stack ; and at the east end 
an.arch filled with masonry, pierced with two diagonal 
slits, probably looking on to a wooden music-gallery, 
and enabling the oocupiers of the state rooms to see 
and hear what passed in the hall; and with a hatch 
below these ; while over the eastern bay and porch 
were service-rooms, on the vault ; and above them, in 
front, a state room with a splendid specimen of Ed- 
wardian fireplace; and behind, a room entered from the 
newel-stairs of the north-eastern limb. 

The north-eastern limb consists of a kitchen with 
plain barrel-vault, built on to the eastern bay of the 
main building, having a detached and enormous fire- 
place at the north end, extending the whole width of 
the limb, and having the east side arcaded in a very 
remarkable way; a chamber with garderobe on the 
vault, and another room above, reached by newel-stairs, 
each having a fireplace, the flues of which open direct 
into the huge flue of the vault below. As‘there are no 
existing means of access to the lower of these last, it 
is assumed it must have been approached by external 
stairs from the yard. 

The north-western limb was built on to the western 
bay of the main building, the arched door leading from 
the upper hall to its upper floor, and the foundations 
of one side, extending from the corner of the slender, 
round stack to the churchyard, being all that remains 
of it. 

The earliest part of the existing building is the lower 
hall. This is cut into the limestone rock, and is 45 ft. 
long, of a mean width of 20 ft.; but it is wider at the 
east end than at the west, and about 12 ft. high. The 
eastern bay has the vaulted porch before named, both 
porch and bay having arched doorways plainly cham- 
fered, and exit on*the north side to cilletted stairs in 
the thickness of the wall; windows reaching to the roof 
at the east end, and on the south side of the central 
and western bays; an exit on the north side of the 
western bay to the basement of the north-west limb; 
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and a fireplace either at the west end or on the north 
side of the central bay. 

It may be noticed that there is now no ancient fire- 
place served by the original stack on the western gable, 
and the leaning circular stack was clearly designed to 
serve the hall above; the flue from the central bay 
below, though very ancient, being apparently not ori- 
ginal, and entering the leaning stack near the top by 
an ingenious twist. 

Then, and possibly as part of the same design, was 
built the upper hall, the north wall being built on the 
rock outside the wall of the lower hall; the former 
being 24 ft. wide, while the latter is only 20. After- 
wards were added the porch and arched front, and pro- 
bably at the same time the internal arch at the east 
end of the upper hall, and then the north-eastern limb 
was built. The south front at first had a narrow light 
(probably a lancet) over the arch, and perhaps termi- 
nated with a gable and parapet. This light was after- 
wards stopped by the insertion of the Edwardian fire- 
place and flue, in somewhat the fashion adopted in the 
chapel at Manorbere Castle. Then (but at a period of 
not bad workmanship) the building seems to have been 
divided into numerous chambers ; the original lights, if 
remaining, being altered into square-headed windows, 
being those now appearing. And these again were, at 
a later date, contracted as much as possible with infe- 
rior materials, the upper hall divided into two storeys, 
and small fireplaces and flues put in every possible 
angle. 

n 1879 the slated roof, the timbers of which bore 
the date of 1819, had fallen, all the partitions above 
the vaulting and wooden work had disappeared, the 
bays of the lower hall were divided by walls, the 
east window had been converted into a fireplace and 
flue, and earth and filth had accumulated ‘half way to 
the roof. The vault of the porch had given way re- 
cently, that of the north-east limb in more remote 
times, its further fall being arrested by a pillar of loose 
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stones built underneath, about 10 ft. by 6 ft. square. 
And what was visible, or believed to be visible, is 
related by our then Secretary in vol. xiv, Third Series, 
p. 70, of the Journal. 

Tn 1879 the external stairs to the upper hall existed, 
as shewn in his cut and in that at page 23 of the 2nd 
vol. of Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, but 
instead of being ancient or finished work, as would be 
inferred, the steps were little more than rude stones 
piled on the limestone rock. The door forming the 
present access was blocked with excellent masonry, as 
well as the lights under the front arch. The limestone 
step on the west side of the original south wall of the 
eastern bay had plainly been subject to the friction of 
great traffic, being much worn, as was also the sill of 
the adjoining window on the floor level. An old fire- 
place and flue existed on the north side of the chamber 
over the east bay, but it was clearly not original, 
though the existing chimney stack is. 

An elder tree two feet in circumference grew in the 
slender stack, sending its roots down through the 
masonry to the floor of the lower hall, but there were 
clear marks of the junction of an old wall (where the 
new wall has been put), and in one place the remains 
were three feet high, and part of the foundation yet 
shows at the north-east angle of the shed. This 
doubtless formed one side of what has been called the 
north-western limb, the first floor of which was entered 
from the arched door on the north side of the upper 
hall, while there was probably a basement, entered 
from the west bay of the lower. 

The south wall of the north-eastern limb had bulged 
very considerably, and there was imminent risk of the 
whole giving way ; it is hoped the unsightly modern 
buttress will preserve it. Of course, there was no 
authority for this buttress, it was simple necessity. 
The windows in this limb are original, as is also that of 
themain building looking north, which Mr. Barnwell took 
for a door. The corbels near it are merely stone hooks, 
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probably for hanging a ladder on, as in the tower of 
Manorbere Church. 

The arrangements at the junction of the north limb 
with the main part are very curious. The stairs for 
about half the distance to the top of the vault exist, 
and have first a slit, which must have been external, 
and then door-jambs, blocked at about half their height 
by the vault of the north limb, while on the vault of 
that limb is a well-formed garderobe. 

Allowing for the difference of available material, and 
for the absence of moulding (which follows when the 
material is limestone), the design of the building seems 
almost identical with that of the Hostelry of the Prior 
of St. Pancras at Lewes, in Southwark, described in 
Domestie Architecture of the Middle Ages, vol. i, p. 50. 
The description there given will do for this, and this 
has far more interesting adjuncts. That building being 
now destroyed, this may be considered quite unique. 
It can scarcely be the Prior’s house, as the very exten- 
sive Priory buildings were on the north and north-west 
of the church. Though much has been recently des- 
troyed on the north side of the church, enough yet 
remains at the Priory farm to shew its extent; unless, 
indeed, as suggested by Mr. Barnwell, that Priory may 
have been the St. Alban’s Priory founded in the time 
of King Henry VI, while this was part of the Sayes 
Priory endowed by the great Earl Marshall. 

Whether it was a prior’s house, a hostelry, or guest 
house, or what, will perhaps be considered by those 
attending the Pembroke Meeting. 

The property is owned by Sir Thomas Meyrick, Bart., 
but has been leased to the writer and has been restored 
as faithfully as circumstances would admit, though not 
quite to his satisfaction. As part of the arrangement 
with the owner it is to be used as a Sunday school, 

arish library, or other parochial purpose in connection 


with the Church of England. 
J. BR. C. 
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On the south-west side of Penley there are two names 
of roads which have not yet been noticed : one is the 
Lion Lane, about half a mile in length, and pointing 
north-north-west ; the other, called Hel(en) Lane, is the 
name of the precipitous descent from Penley on the 
south. Any one driving to Ellesmere has still the op- 
tion of taking either route; and as the names are almost 
identical,—one being the Le(gijonum Way, leading to 
Holt ; the other, the Sarn y Llen,—it is probable that 
they are branches. of the same road, which comes up 
from South Wales, and proceeds direct to Holt. Near 
to Penley Hall, the name “ Dwy-ffords” (two roads) may 
mark the point where this road and the Bangor Wat- 
ling Street cut one another ; just as on the Shropshire 
side of Penley, the point of section between this road 
and the direct’ Watling Street would be within the area 
that goes by the name of “The Trench.” That name 
is given to three places that lie near to one another ; 
but as no trace of any trench can be found, it is proba- 
ble that the deep ravines of the Duke’s woods, that 
almost surround them, have given the name of “ Trench” 
to the places in question. , 

At the Trench Farms, near Wem, on the other hand, 
many artificial trenches may be seen. In support of 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s opinion as to Broughton, we may also 
notice that a strong argument in favour of its occupy- 
ing the site of a Roman city is to be found in the word 
*“Yorton”, close by. That name (written in the Ord- 
nance Map “ Yatton”) is evidently to be identified with 
the word “ Yatton”, or “Gate-town”, which occurs in 
Somerset. Canon Jones, in his Names of Places in Wilt- 

1 It is interesting to note that a recent question as to right of way 


between Plas yn Grove and the Gadas has brought to light traces 
of an ancient road. See Arch. Camb., April 1875, p. 165. 
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shire (p. 49), quotes from Collinson’s History of Somer- 
set (iii, p. 616), that he “considers Yatton in that county 
equivalent to the town port (januwa oppidt).” 

Near Overton, in Maelor, there is a Ham Strete, which 
may be some older name for the present town, implying 
that it was the “ hame” (home) of a family whose name 
is now lost. At many other points there are patches of 
paved way with an old name, that end suddenly or lead 
down the course of a brook. If those who are interested 
in it were to mark on a chart the various places where 
these occur, future discoveries might supply the neces- 
sary information for completing the map of Roman and 
British ways. 

The name “ Cae Leika”, which is found at Penley, in 
Willington and in Worthenbury, and always beside a 
British way, may very probably be ‘“ Leuca”—=a league, 
derived from “ llech”, an ancient Celtic word signifying 
a stone, and thus implying that a Roman milestone 
we be looked for at that point. 

ne of the chief differences observable between the 
north and south of England at the present time is the 
scarcity of churches in one compared with the other. 
The townships of one are the same size as the parishes 
of the other. But in Maelor Saesneg it would seem 
that while the British Church flourished, and during 
the ascendancy of Bangor Isycoed, there were as many 
churches as may now be found in the most favoured 
parts of the country. 

Among the ancient names in Maelor Saesneg, that of 
Bleddyn is one of the most common. It occurs twice 
on the west side of Hanmer Lake, again in Welshamp- 
ton and Penley, frequently in Bangor and Overton. It 
was supposed that the name indicated the large num- 
ber of wolves harbouring formerly in the district ; but 
another and far more probable explanation is found in 
the fact that “Bleiddian” is the British equivalent for 
St. Lupus ; in this instance one that came not to prey 
upon the flock, but to rescue it. Lupus, Bishop of 
Troyes, accompanied Germanus from France to Britain 
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in his missionary journeys in A.D. 429 and in A.D. 
447, They were sent by the Gallic Church to check the 
progress of the heresy taught by Pelagius. “ Lupus 
seems to have been the younger of the two mission- 
aries, and to have borne a subordinate part to the 
other.” Indeed, it has often been noticed that while 
the name of Garmon occurs frequently in Wales and 
Cornwall, there are only two churches dedicated to 
Lupus,’ Llanvleiddian Vawr and Llanvleiddian Vach, 
both in the county of Glamorgan. If the name Bleidd- 
ian, found so frequently here, may be regarded as a 
proof of the presence of Lupus, the balance would then 
incline in his favour. That it should be so would be of 
the highest interest, as shewing that Christianity was 
not only established here by the middle of the fifth 
century, but was in danger from the false teachers. 
That the name should be found at two places upon the 
western side of Hanmer seems with great probability 
to indicate the two places where numbers of people 
were baptized by him, and Hanmer is thus a lake of 
baptism as well as the one specially called Llyn-bedydd. 
Two other circumstances confirming this view may be 
given. 1. It is well known that these missionaries fol- 
lowed the course of the great roads, and Bleddyn’s 
Bank, at Northwood, is on the Watling Street leading 
to Bangor. 2. The derivation of Bettws-feld*® for Bettis- 
field might thus be established, and mean the station 
or centre from which the missionaries worked. 

On the sides of Hanmer Lake, and especially on the 
three hills that are included, within the name Greding- 
ton, there is as singular a collections of names as, per- 
haps, could be found anywhere. Beginning with Cold 
Hill, which marks a Roman colony, we find that in a.D. 
1277 the sons of Griffith ap Madoc made over to their 
mother Emma their possessions in English Maelor, 


1 Canon R. Williams, Eminent Welshmen. 

2 See Celtic Remains, and Bede’s History, lib. i, cap. 17, etc. 

3 In Celtic Remains it is stated that these were the Bede Houses 
demolished by King Henry VIII. 
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among which is mentioned the vill of Col-ton. The site 
of the vill seems to have been changed by the year 
1670, when we find Mr. Daniel Mathews holding some 
lands called New-ton, which are now called after him. 
The natural strength of the situation, with the Roman 
way (Street Ludin) passing close by, has been already 
described. The name, Tart’s Hill,’ which occurs there, 
may be a contraction of Astarte. 

When we come to Christian times, Gredington may 
mean the town of Gwledig ; and this name, in a Welsh 
form, occurs so late as a.D. 1284. The date usually 
given for Cunedda Wledig is about 350. 

The next name is Canvar’s Croft.? In his Emment 
Welshmen, Canon R. Williams says that Cynvarch was 
a Prince of the Northern Britons, and lived about a.p. 
A450; that he dedicated the latter part of his life to 
religion, and founded the church of Llangynvarch in 
Maelor, Flintshire, which was destroyed by the Saxons 
in the battle of Bangor Orchard, a.p. 607. We may, 
perhaps, attribute the building of this church to the 
good influences produced by the visit of Bishop Lupus 
to the place. 


1 Dr. Bruce’s Roman Wall, p. 340. ‘But the most remarkable 
inscriptions belonging to Corchester are the two Greek altars figured 
in the woodcuts :—1, AETAPTHS BOMON M’ ESOPAS TIOYAXEP 
M’ ANEOHKEN ; 2, HPAKAEI TYPIO AIOAOPA APXIEPEIA. The 
inscription on each of these altars forms an hexameter verse. The 
altar to Astarte is now at Netherby, that to Hercules in the British 
Museum.” See Josephus against Apion, i, sect. 18, and Antiq., vi, xiv, 
8. Dr. Bruce mentions that the tower of Corbridge Church is 
entirely composed of Roman stones. The tower of Hanmer Church 
is packed with Roman tiles in many places. 

In Celtic Scotland, ii, p. 186, the following pedigree is given from 
the Bonedd y Seint ynys Prydain, or Pedigrees of the Saints of Bri- 
tain: ‘“ Kyndeyru Garthwys, son of Ywein, son of Urien Reged, son 
of Cynfarch, son of Meirchiawngul, son of Grwst Ledlwm, son of 
Cenan, son of Coel”. In Canon R. Williams’ Eminent Welshmen, Urien 
(Rheged), a celebrated warrior who lived in the latter part of the 
fifth century, is spoken of as the son of Cynfarch Oer, who had taken 
refuge in Wales after having lost his principality in North Britain. 
Urien expelled the Irish Scots from South Wales, and recovered his 
father’s dominions in North Britain. He was treacherously slain in 
the island of Lindisfarne. There are notices of him in two of the 
Triads. 
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Other names found there are Cae Percyn (Parson’s 
Field), Bryngwenith (the Wheat-Bank), and Bryn 
Vechan. This last is probably the name of the Welsh 
proprietors in the reign of Edward I. 

The second of the Gredington hills, separated from 
the first by an artificial trench, is called Mount Pleasant. 
This is, no doubt, the English version of Plas-yn —; in 
the same way that Pleasant Grove, near Ellesmere, has 
obtained its name, If this is correct, the Plas may have 
been the abode of Canvarch, whose field has been 
already noticed, and whose church may have stood on 
the third hill, that used to be known by the name 
of Highermost Grediton. This is now within Bettis- 
field Park, and is the highest point in English Maelor. 
Around it there are four names which leave little doubt 
as to the building that originally stood there. The 
first of these is Bryn y Llan (hill of the church), on the 
west side. On the north are the Tig’ Teggin? Pools and 


1 “Tf tig is from tego (and so=tectum), we have an argument for 
the Celtic use of the word as applied to a Christian building. The 
heathen temples are generally admitted to have been hypethral.” 
(I.A.) This may throw light upon the name Ty-brough-ton (Arch. 
Camb., 4th Series, No. 32, p. 273). 

2 In Professor Rhys’ Welsh Philology, Lectures, i, 31, and v, 218, 
both these very interesting words are noticed,—* The Celts of the 
British Isles seem to have applied the adjective to the householder 
or the head of the house ; but as the head of the house was also, in 
a wider sense, lord of his people, the word came to mean lord or 
monarch.” In Iscoed-yn-Maelor, the name Cae Catteyru (Cattegiru, 
Catotigirni) occurs, and in Broughton-yn-Maelor there is the Pwll- 
y-Gwarthey. This word occurs on the Eliseg Pillar, ...... “ filius 
Guarthi que bened Germanus”’; and in Blakeway’s History of Shrews- 
bury it is supposed to be the beginning of Gwartheyru or Vortigern. 
In Rhys’ Philol., i, 31, we also find: “The use of this word was not 
confined to the insular Celts, for Gregory of Tours mentions a Tiger- 
num,....; in Auvergne this is now Tiern ; and the name is known to 
all in its form of Thiers.” In Philol., p. 396, No. 42nd of early in- 
scriptions is “ Tegernacus filius Marti (? Martii) Hic jacit”; and it 
is added, “ Tegernacus is now Teyrnog...Anglicé, Tierney. I have 
found no other trace of it in Welsh nomenclature.” In both Mael- 
ors, however, the name occurs frequently in old documents under 
the form of Teggin ; and the family seem at one time to have owned 
Plas Fron, near Bangor Isycoed. See History of Llangurig and Mr. 
J. Y. W. Lloyd’s History of Maelor Gymraeg. 
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the Tan y Groes Croft. Of these, the former is a very 
old form of Welsh, and means “the house of the Lord”. 
The other name, Tan y Groes (under the cross) speaks 
for itself. The remaining name on the eastern side, 
Cargoss-fur, is Casivgvcen teil? (the fortification of the 
cross by the road). The last two syllables occur fre- 
quently throughout Wales ; and we have one instance, 
not far distant, in the name Gres-ford. The first syllable 
in Car-goss-fur shews that there was an entrenchment 
there, possibly to defend the church. Or it may be that 
the church having been destroyed, the natural strength 
of the position recommended it as the site of a small 
fort. One or two Cyclopean stones are to be seen there, 
and also some traces of a rampart. The mention of the 
British road is also satisfactory, as shewing that this 
was, what had been suggested (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
4th Series, No. 19, p. 210), an ancient way; and the 
one by which salt was brought from the Wiches to Uri- 
conium. 

One more name at this place,—the Cae Twna, will 
be’ noticed shortly. On the eastern side of Hanmer 
Lake, besides the Plas Shonnett (Janet’s Palace), which 
will be noticed at its proper date, there is only the 
wood, called Mount Sion, which calls for attention. 
Whether there is any special history attaching to it, or 
whether it was a possession of the ancient family of 
Sionas, who lived at Penley, there is at present no evi- 
dence to show. : 

At Bettisfield, to the east of the old Hall, there is a 
field called “The Kerrick”, containing a mound which 
seemed as if it were the site of a small, oblong building. 
On the north side of this field is one called in Welsh 
the field of the mountain-ash, which might shew that 
there was a burial-ground? at the place, ashes and yews 


ae am indebted to Canon R. Williams for the explanation of this 
word. 

2 See Arch. Camb. for April 1872, p. 161. In Hone’s Year- Book 
for March 25, p. 378, we read,—‘ According to Mr. Pennant the 
farmers in Scotland carefully preserve their cattle against witch- 
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being commonly planted in graveyards, as Giraldus 
mentions in his Topography of Ireland, lib. ii, cap. 54. 
On the other side, to the south, is a field called the 
Tan y Gilver, which may mean “ under the short cell”. 
This word cil or cell occurs constantly in English Maelor, 
under its various meanings of a cell; that is, a church 
or small monastic building, a kiln, and a retired place 
or nook. Here the first and third meaning would be 
equally appropriate ; but it is probably the first that is 
intended. Another name, the Hol-vin (van)—=a place 
of interrogation or inquiry, may compare with “the Ridge 
of the Acts in Judgment”, mentioned in Celtic Scot- 
- land (ii, p. 96) as being two parallel, straight terraces 
= 180 yards long, near to the earliest monastery in 
ona. 

At a place called Bunchough (? Banclawdd), about 
three quarters of a mile to the south, there was a well 
which was paved ‘at the bottom with white stones in 
the form of a cross. It is now filled up, and the place 
~ can only be known by the ground being marshy. This 
may have been connected with the Kerrick by a path 
that crossed the Gospel Meadow; but the track is now 
lost. 

Another name of interest is the Corn Hill, a place 
that in later years was connected with the Bettisfield 
Llys by a road and avenue, and has still some ecclesi- 
astical remains about it. From its position, on rising 
ground at the west end of Fens Moss, it might seem to 
derive its name from some early cultivation’ of the soil 
there. The Welsh still hold in honour those who first 
introduced agriculture, and taught the Cymri the art 
of ploughing. Very probably the missionary band 
working in and from the Kerrick may have set the ex- * 


craft by placing boughs of mountain-ash and honeysuckle in their 
cowhouses on the 2nd of May.” 

1 See Canon R. Williams’ notice of Hu (Gadarn) in Eminent 
Welshmen. Within the last thirty-five years Mr. David Balfour, of 
Balfour in Orkney, has conferred a similar benefit upon those pro- 


ductive and interesting islands. 
17% 
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ample to those who had hitherto supported themselves 
by hunting and fishing. The traditional accounts of 
Bangor Is y Coed, and the written statements of Adam- 
nam as to the daily life at Iona, shew that these stations 
were little colonies, centres of civilising power. The 
mill-stream and stone-kiln, the barn, the cowhouse, the 
cross placed in a millstone for a pedestal, the guest- 
chamber, the cells of the monks, the church, and the 
burial- -ground, give us a photographic view of their 
manner of life. 

While this is all true of missionary effort, we may 
notice that the infrequency of the apparently common 
word Cornhill suggests a different derivation altogether. 
There is a parish of Cornhill-on-Tweed! (written anci- 
ently Cornell and Cornhall), where corn is grown, and 
where there are remarkable British encampments. There 
is also the name Cornhill in London. Taking England 
through there are eight parishes and three townships 
that have the word Corn for their first syllable. Then 
such names as Cornwall,’ Runcorn,* Cornbury* (Oxon.), 
shew how far wrong we should be in interpreting the 
word literally in every instance, since it is a British and 
Roman syllable as well as an English one. In Anglesey 
there are Llys Cornwy and Llan Cornwy, and in the 
county of Merioneth a Castell Corndochen. The proper 


1 Tam indebted to the Rev. S. A. Fyler for an interesting account 
of Cornhill-on-Tweed. The church is dedicated to St. Helen; and 
on pulling down the old building in 1751, a stone coffin containing 
fragments of a human skeleton, and two urns of coarse earthenware, 
were found. See Raine’s History of North Durham (fol., London, 
1852), p. 320. 

2 The Britons gave the name of Kernou (Cornu) to Cornwall and 
- a part of Devonshire. The Saxons called all Britons “ Weales’’; 
those, therefore, who occupied this western peninsula were called 
“‘ Corn-weales’’. (Lewis’ Topog.) 

3 In Mr. W. Beaumont’s Halton Castle (1873), p. 146, “In a.p. 
915 the fort at Rumcofan (A. S. Chron., p. 130) was built. In the 
King’s books (Weever’s Funeral Monuments, Addenda, 583) it is 
called Ronchestorn. All these names probably had their origin in 
the word Roncaria, a place overrun with briars. 

4 Cornbury, the bury or burgh of (the) Corn(avii) ? 
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name, Corns, is supposed to come from Cornelius. From 
these instances, and finding in Whitaker's History of 
Manchester (vol. i, p. 102), that “the Corn-avii of Pto- 
lemy possessed that detached region which adjoins the 
village of Banchor, all Cheshire, all Shropshire, the 
greater part of Warwickshire, and the adjoining parts 
of Leicestershire, it seems more probable that Cornhill 
in Bettisfield preserves the name of its former inhabit- 
ants rather than the fact of an early cultivation. To 
this view the Editor of the Cheshire Domesday inclines 
when he suggests that the three wheat-sheafs in the 
arms of that county, borne first of all by Edmund de 
Lacy, Constable of Chester, who died in the year 1528, 
may rather be a play upon the name Corn(avii) than 
seem to suggest what would not be a fact, that Cheshire 
is a corn-growing county. 

The founder of the Bettisfield Church is happily 
preserved in the name Llan-eliver.. This would be 
Eliver Gosgordd vawr (with the great retinue), a dis- 
tinguished chieftain who lived in the fifth century. 
The name Kerrick, which is the English form of the 
Welsh word cerrig (stones)—a common name for a 
church in Wales, as also, under its Gaelic form, clachan 
in Scotland—shows the material of which it was built, 
and that though on the edge of a large forest pains 
were taken to bring stone from a distance, unless, 
indeed, some more ancient building supplied the re- 
quired material. Its situation, too, upon a British 
way, which has been already traced (Arch. Camb., 
Fourth Series, No. 19, page 211), and which is still 
remembered, half a mile north, in the name of the 
“Qld Lane Coppy”, confirms the rule of antiquarian 
research, by which footpaths and old ways, as well as 


1 “T Jan Eliver would be the church of Eliver. I know no instance 
of llan placed before a proper name, where it does not signify church. 
Eliver (Oliver) occurs in Welsh documents; but as yet he has no 
status among the saints. He is said to be the son of Arthwys ab 
Mor, and brother of Ceidio and Pabo (both saints). He is reported 
a chief of the fifth century.” (D.S. E.) 
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sites and old names, mutually witness to one another. 
At that period churches were commonly called after 
their founders, and when we know that Eliver was 
brother to Pabo, called Post Prydain, or the Pillar of 
Britain, for his valour in fighting against the enemies 
of his country, we see that he came of a good stock. 
Pabo adopted the monastic life, and was the father of 
Dunawd ffur, the great Abbot of Bangor in the fifth 
century. Eliver of Bettisfield was thus uncle to Dun- 
awdd, and appears to have done his share of good work 
by building the church of which the site still remains 
in the field called the Kerrick. This word is found 
again in Halghton, at the south end of Horsemas 
Green, while at the northern end there are the traces 
of a moat, and also of defensive works with the name 
Cad-helig (Helig’s rampart). Helig ab Glanawg was 
sixth in descent from Cunedda Wledig. He was Lord 
of an extensive tract of low land on the north of Caer- 
narvonshire, called Tyno Helig, which was overwhelmed 
by the sea in the seventh century. After the loss of 
his property Helig and his sons devoted themselves to 
religion, and became eminent among the Welsh Saints. 
Many of his twelve sons were members of Bangor 
Iscoed, and most of them founded churches in different 
parts of Wales: (see Eminent Welshmen, where 
reference is made to the History of Helig ab Glanawg 
in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 1831, vol. iii, 39). 
The name and memory of Helig might, therefore, be 
expected, for many reasons, to be preserved at Horse- 
mas Green. 

Once more this name occurs, under the form of Ty 
Crack (stone house), near Willington Cross, with the 
additional name of Lydiats (gates). The crossing’ of 
two ancient roads at that point gave the name of 


1 In Caermarthenshire is a Trawsmawr, at the back of which a 
Roman road runs, and near which was found an inscribed stone, 
“ Severini filii Severi”——- Here was formerly a religious house 
called the Great Cross (Traws Mawr), belonging either to the Abbey 
of Strata Florida or that of Talley. (Dr. Nicholas.) 
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Trawstre to the township; a stone church was built 
close by, and not only so, but a field given to the 
ae bears to this day the name of School-house 

ield, probably from the Pictish word scolog, a priest 
(Arch. Camb. for October 1877, page 287). Afterwards, 
a religious house of some kind seems to have occupied 
a neighbouring site. As the proposed water supply 
for Liverpool from the Vyrnwy is said to be likely to 
pass this place, it will be of great interest to watch if 
any antiquarian remains are brought to light. Who 
the builder of this stone church may have been we are 
left in ignorance, unless the word Camerayge explains 
it. This word may be Cae Meuryg’ (Maurice’s Field) ; 
it is found here at the north end of Bettisfield, and in 
Bronington by Llynbedydd. The name Cae Killn, 
which is found beside the latter, may testify to the 
fact that there was more than one cil at that place, or 
it may embalm the name of Kilian, an Irish Monk of 
A.D. 689, whose chief missionary work was in Germany. 
(Archbishop Trench’s Medieval Church History, page 
61.) At the east side of Bronington two large fields 
have the names of Cae Guggs and Cae Low.’ The 
first of these is probably not the Welsh grug (heather), 
which is still in use, and pronounced grig, but the 
name of a man of note who had been buried at that place. 
This may be Gwgan Gleddyvrudd (with the crimson 
sword) who is called in the Triads one of the three sen- 
tinels of the battle of Bangor, which was fought a.p. 
607. There is another Gwgawn (Gwron), the son of 


1 The names of Llewelyn, Trahaearn, and Meurig, the maternal 
uncles of Constantine, are mentioned as assisting their uncle with a 
large army of Britons in conquering Rome. (Myv. Arch., ii, 206.) 
“ Meirig, the son of Tewdrig, also was King of Gwent, and died a.p. 
575, at the age of ninety. A church was dedicated to him in Car- 
diganshire, probably that of Ystrad-Meirig.” Another derivation of 
this word is cwm-yr-agan, the field of clefts or hollows. 

2 The word low, in this neighbourhood, is generally the Saxon 
word meaning a tumulus; but it may be Cae-llo, the calves’ field. . 
This is, perhaps, the meaning in the present instance ; for at some 
little distance there is a lousy meadow, which would be in Welsh 
the Cae Uo isa. 
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Peredur ab Eliver' Gosgorddvawr (with the great 
retinue). We are told in Eminent Welshmen that 
“ Gwgawn (Gwron) is recorded in the Triads as one. of 
the three unambitious princes, who having devoted 
themselves to bardism refused sovereign power when it 
was offered them. He flourished near the close of the 
sixth century.” The lands called Berdier (Bard-dir) in 
Bettisfield, may perhaps have got their name from this 
prince. Beyond the Cae Guggs, at a short distance to 
the north-west, is the name Banbury (ban burgh) Crofts, 
from which a water course brought water down 
to Fens Hall. There are also the names of Great and 
Little Ringrantia, which are upon the exact line where 
the boundary of Haughton Ring was supposed to run. 
No further light has been thrown as yet upon the 
moated site of the chapel called the Gard by Halghton 
Mill. That it is near the Holy Bush, which doubtless 
was a station for Bangor monks,’ and that the Oae 
Newydd’ is found close by, might show that one of 
them was instrumental in the erection of the church. 
On the other hand, the Irish form-—Halchtyn—as theold 
name for the township, might point to Irish missionaries 
working there. At Emral, not more than half-a-mile to 
the north of it, the name of Llanverwad occurs several 
times, and this was the name of the tithe paid to 
Bangor. If Gwerydd is the saint here intended we 
find that he “was the son of Cadwn ab Cynan ab 
Eudav, and that he lived in the fifth century; also 
that he founded the church of Llanwerydd in Glamor- 


1 Eliver has been already noticed as the founder of the Bettisfield 
church. 

2 In Ing. p. m., 9th Elizabeth, there is a Kayr Mynach; and in 
17th James I, a Cae Christian. The former of these, called Monks’ 
Field, to the south of Emral New Park, within two hundred yards 
of Chapel Garth. 

8 The Cae Newydd can hardly mean the new field, since the name 
is found at the point where some remains of Roman glass-work 
were discovered. It is more probably the name of a person, and 
been changed from Nevydd. Many of this name were noted in 
Welsh history. On the other hand, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and New- 
ark (werk) are of Roman origin. 
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ganshire, which is now called St. Donat’s.” In the 
History of Llangurig, page 270, the name is spelt 
Llan y wored. 

At Penley the name of Collen occurs ; his mother 
was of a royal family in Ireland, and his own name 
is preserved in the dedication, Llangollen. In Halgh- 
ton, and at Hardwick by Ellesmere, the word Ithenog* 
is found, but whether or not the name of a man is 
unknown. 

Erbistock is said, in Camden’s Britannia, vol. i, 
172, to take its name from a Prince called Erbine; 
and the vale below the church to be called the Vale of 
Erbine. He was son of Cystennyn (Gorneu), some- 
times called The Blessed, and sometimes Cystennyn 
Llydaw, from his having arrived in this country from 
Llydaw or Armorica (where his ancestors had resided 
for four generations), when the Britons required help 
against the Picts. The mother of Erbin was a Roman 
lady, and his own name, as well as those of his brothers, 
are among the most illustrious in British History. 
Their names were Constans, Emrys Wledig or Am- 
brosius, Uther Pendragon, Erbyn, King of Cornwall, 
and Dygain, a saint, who founded the church of Llan- 
gerniw, in Ergyng. Cystennyn was murdered by a 
Pict, about the year 442. His son Constans, who 
succeeded him, was murdered by Vortigern, who 
usurped the kingdom. Canon R. Williams thinks that 
“these two were neighbouring as well as rival kings.” 
At Broughton-yn-Maelor there is Pwll y Gwarthey, 
elsewhere called Pwll Arglwydd ; at Bangor there is 
Cae Ambers, 7.e., Ambrosius ; and at Erbistock we find 
Erbin, whose descendants were as famous for their 
saintly qualities as all the family were for their nobility 
of mind and high descent. In the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
the church is called St. Erbine’s Stoke. The Welsh 
have a proverb, “It was not at once that Erbin was 


1 Among the Emral names is Tir a Bythel; and in Celtic Remains, 
p. 418, there is Twnna ap Ithell neu Iethell Porthdwnna, but no date 
given. Vide infra. 
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obtained,” referring to some forgotten incident. The 
church and village of Erbistock are on the west side of 
Dee. The old church, taken down in 1859, was dedi- 
cated to St. Hilary. 

Near Eglwys y Groes (the date of which was con- 
jectured to be of the fourth century ; Arch. Camb. for 
October 1879, page 275), the name Tunnah’s Loon 
occurs, and was thought to be a misspelling for Fynnon 
Llwyn. Near to Gredington, however, the same name 
is found under the form Cae Tunna, and also beside a 
small encampment called the Caer Gwyn, to the north- 
west of Llyn Bedydd. It was then thought that Tunna 
was the name of a man. In Bede’s History, lib. iv, 
cap. 22, we read of a man “called Tunna, who was 
a-priest and abbot of a monastery in the city which 
from him is still called Tunnacester.” Whether this 
refers to Tinmouth or Tow-(Tove)-cester is unknown. 
The first station on the Roman Wall, Tunno-celum, is 
derived from Tunno (Tungrorum) and Ochel a Celtic 
word meaning height. Hodgson (History of Northum- 
berland, part ii, vol. ili, page 73) fixes upon Tinmouth 
as Tunno-celum ;' but, as the Notvtva informs us, that 
“Pons Ablii (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) was governed by 
the tribune of a cohort of Cornovii’, and “the only 
inscription discovered in Newcastle which mentions 
any body of military at all, bears the narne of the first 
cohort of Thracians” (Dr. Bruce’s Roman Wall, page 
103), Horsley’s choice of Bowness on the Solway is 
more generally thought to be right. Of the two 
rescripts of the time of Trajan that have been dis- 
covered in Britain, the one at Malpas, made in 7 Tra- 
jan (A.D. 104), mentions “‘ Coh. I, Tungrorum Mill” among 
the cohorts? then on service in Britain; and the same 

1 Coh. Allia Classica, a marine cohort placed at Tunnocelum, on 
the Wall, by the Notitia, which station we have fixed on the Tyne- 
law, on the south side of the mouth of the Tyne. (Hodgson.) 

2 Coh. 1,—Hispanorum, Valcionum milliaria, Alpinoruam, Mori- 
norum, Cujuniorum, Baelasiorum, Tungrorum mill. Coh.3,—Thra- 
cum, Bracai Augustanorum. Coh. 4,—Lingonum. Coh. 3,—Del- 


matarum. Alal,—Thracum. Ala 2,—Gallorum Sabosiana, Hispa- 
nor. Vettonum, C.N. 
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notice of them is found in the rescript at Sydenham, in 
8 Trajan (A.D. 105). A cohort was about six hundred 
strong, but the word “ mill” shows that the Tungri num- 
bered a thousand men. In R. Ainsworth’s Dictionary 
(London 1808) they are said to be people of Tongres in 
Liege, and Plin. iv, 17, and Zacits Germania, ec. ii, are 
referred to. In Roman Wall, p. 194, it is said, “from 
the inscriptions on the Antonine Wall we know that 
this cohort was engaged in the erection of that struc- 
ture, and now, from the Notvztia, we learn that it was 
in Britain at the beginning of the fifth century. We 
have thus evidence of its long continuance in the 
island.” Among the altars found at Housesteads 
in Northumberland, and dedicated by this cohort, are 
two “to Jupiter, the best and greatest, and to the 
deities of the emperor (= his divine majesty)’ and one 
“ Deo Silvano.” On another, dedicated to Hercules, 
(the size of which is 3 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 9 in.) there are 
the words “cui preest P. Aél(ius)”, from whom perhaps 
the cohort obtained the designation of Alia. Two 
other dedications are given below.’ With this evidence 
before us as to the word Tunna, we can now only wait 
till some discovery of ancient remains decides the 
question either way. At Eglwys y Groes in Ty-brough- 
ton, as well as at Cargoss-fur, there have been both a 
church and a camp; at both the name of Tunna occurs, 


1 Roman Wall, p. 397. ‘On some occasion of great perplexity 
the garrison seems to have sought direction from the oracular god, 
and in obedience to the response to have carved the inscription, or 
more probably erected the temple, to which the following was 
affixed: “ Diis deabusque secundum interpretationem Oraculi clari 
Apollinis. Coh. I. Tungrorum.” Roman Wall, pp. 414-15: 

** D(iis) M(anibus) 
Anicio 
Ingenuo 
Medico 
Ord(inario) Coh(ortis) 
I Tungr(orum) 
Vix(it) an(nos) xxv.” 
At the head of this stone is a rabbit, the badge of Spain, to which 
country this youth might belong. 
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as well as at Caer Gwyn; while at the encampment 
close to the village of Hanmer tiles have been found, 
and ancient names still remain, of which notice will 
shortly be taken. 

That the Romans—like all nations which preceded and 
followed them—took means to show the date of their 
buildings is proved by the following extract, and thus 
the evidence is confirmed which was relied upon for the 
date of Eglwys y Groes.' The name of Crox-ton near 
to it was probably its Saxon equivalent. We should 
naturally expect, therefore, to find some traces of a 
later church in that place. Upon a ridge-way leading 
north-west from Eglwys y Groes, a singular place, like 
a large reservoir, may be seen, with a pool upon the 
other side of a square enclosure ; a ditch that completed 
the quadrangle has been more or less filled up. The 
name Yew-tree House used to be given to a farm or 
cottage that till lately stood there, but the two large 
fields below it are called the Upper and Lower Gorstocks. 
This unpromising name had some light thrown upon it 
in a map of A.D. 1739, where the ancient site was 
described as the Questoc, that is, the Quest, or Inquest- 
house. In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words the 


1 A friend has given me the following extract from a tract called 
Des monuments celtiques et des ruines romaines dans le Morbihan, by 
Dr. Alf. Fouquet, which confirms remarkably the reasons assigned 
in fixing the date of Eglwys y Groes. He is speaking of some ex- 
cavations made by him at Locmariaquer, and continues, “ Tout-a- 
fait & l’ouest de l’édifice, sous la derniére assise d’un mur de tuiles et 
tout prés de l’angle de jonction de deux murs, on a trouvé une mon- 
naie romaine moyen module en bronze, sur laquelle on est parvenu 
a lire avec beaucoup de peine CAE MAGNENTIVS AVG. On ne peut dou- 
ter que cette monnaie ait été placée avec intention 1a od on I’a trou- 
vée, car l’angle de jonction des deux murs était formé comme ne 
Vétait aucun autre, en pierres de tailles, sur une des quelles on a 
trouvé neuf crampons de fer placés a différentes hauteurs et qui 
assujettissaient le mur de tuiles sous lequel se trouvait placée la 
piéce de Magnence.” This bears out the fact that the Romans put 
coins in the walls of their buildings in order to mark the date of 
them. In this instance the coin tells within three years, for Mag- 
nentius ruled in Gaul from 350-353 a.p. It is well to note that the 
place was at an angle, on the west face, and below the foundation. 
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quest-house is said to be the chief watch-house of a 
parish, generally adjoining a church, where sometimes 
quests concerning misdemeanors and annoyances were 
held. The quest-house is frequently mentioned in the 
accounts of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 1571." 

It has been noticed that the word Cronimos occurs 
three times in this neighbourhood within an area 
of two miles, and that its probable derivation may be 
Coronze-mos. The Coronator’ was an officer of great 
importance in Saxon times, and was elected by the 
Yeomen of the Comitatus, at the same time, and along 
with the Vice-comes or Sheriff. His business especially 
was to concern himself with “ pleas of the crown”. The 
Questoc would seem, therefore, to have been his abode. 
This is confirmed in a grant® of manors by Hugh Lupus 
Earl of Chester. Among these occurs the name of the 
Vill of Creeneche. This word is usually interpreted 
vicus gruum (the village of cranes), but here it seems 
probably to be a contraction of the word corone. It is 
worthy of note that the name has been preserved 
almost to the present time. In the township of Ty- 
broughton a new house has taken the place of one 
called the Coronage. The church may have stood beside 
the Questo, or a little lower, at the place called Croxton. 
There we have the Irish word Kiskibber, instead of the 


1 See Additional MSS. 12,222. 

2 His duties were—(a), to hold inquests upon all dead bodies 
found within his bailiwick ; (5), to inquire concerning treasure-trove, 
who were its finders, and where it was, and whether any one might 
be suspected of having concealed it; “‘which may be well per- 
ceived”, says the Statute of Edward I (‘ De Officio Coronatoris’’), 
“ where one liveth riotously, haunting taverns, and hath done so of 
long time”; (c), after a verdict of felo de se, to give order that the 
body should be buried by night, at four cross-roads, with a stake 
through the heart ; and (d), in virtue of his office as a magistrate he 
had a general power to apprehend all felons, whether an inquisition 
had been found against them or not. None were to be chosen to 
this office but lawful and discreet knights. 

3 See Ormerod’s Cheshire, folio edition, vol. ii, p. 328, where a list 
is given of the manors granted to Robert Fitz-Hugh, Baron of Mal- 
pas. Burwardeston and Cranwche are there mentioned as vills in 
Wales. 
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Welsh ysgubor, for the barn,’ and at some point in 
Tybroughton, not yet identified, the name Gyfcilician® 
(? Gyf-cil-y-shan) occurs. This seems to refer to some 
cell, which we may suppose Irish missionaries had 
erected, but to whom dedicated we cannot decide. 

The Chapelry of Threapwood is partly in English 
Maelor and partly in Cheshire. The first syllable is 
said to be from the Saxon word threapian—to threap, 
a.e., to persist in an argument or course of action 
whether right or wrong. It is said to be still used by 
the villagers in that sense. The second syllable in the 
name refers to the forest and heath of Broughton, 
which extended originally from Worthenbury to Malpas. 
It is not improbable that the name of this forest, which 
is mentioned a.D. 1078, may still be found in the 
modern name Burton Wood, being really the wood of 
the Burgh ton or Brough ton, traces of which are to be 
seen in a field opposite the gate leading to the vicarage. 
In Pennant’s Tour through North Wales, he mentions 
“passing through part of Threapwood, and observing 
in the enclosures some venerable oaks, the remains of 
the ancient forest”. Of these, one remains at the lodge 
of Broughton Hall, and another by the farm at Tallarn, 
which is opposite the Lord’s Hill. At present the 
Wiche Valley alone represents the old Broughton 


1 The buildings here will, no doubt, have been constructed of 
wood and wattles, and so left no trace behind; but comparing them 
with the account of the earliest monastery at Iona (Celtic Scotland, 
ii, p. 95), we see that the large moat on the hill by the Questoc may 
have been the reservoir to supply water for their mill, while the 
horreum (barn) at Iona answers to the kiss kibber here. That these 
early missionaries were not drones, the rich pasture-land about 
Croxtun amply testifies. No cross, within living memory, has been 
found there. There is a well-croft to the north of the house. 

2 A Gyfcilician, or Gyfeilian, is said to occur near Bettws y Coed, 
on the line of the Roman road (Sarn Helen). The second syllable 
seems as if it were the cetle (socius) in the word Culdee (Celtic Scot- 
land, ii, p. 226); and sén or sean, pronounced shane, answers to the 
Welsh hén=old. The last two syllables would thus be “old hermit’’. 
(I. A.) The parish of Gyffiliog occurs in Rev. D, R. Thomas’s St. 
Asaph, p. 438. Another name in Ty-Broughton, not yet identified 
or explained, is Bora. 
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Forest, unless, indeed, we include Burton Wood. 
Threapwood was, till the year 1857, extra-parochial,’ 
and when that is the case it is often found that a 
monastery aes stood there, as the monks always 
tried to obtain rights of burial distinct from the parish 
clergy. In this they frequently succeeded, and were 
freed by the Pope not only from the authority of the 
clergyman, but sometimes from that of the bishop 
himself, At the Reformation, there were lands and 
tenements here belonging to a chauntry in the collegiate 
church of Bunbury; but for traces of a monastery we 
have to look much further back. One part of the 
Chapelry is called the Holy Land—a name that to 
many persons may seem only a jest, especially as 
almost the only house that stands there is an inn; 
there is also a little brook, which divides Cheshire and 
Flintshire, that is called the Flannen Brook. Another 
stream running below the church is called Paradise’? 
Brook. Beside Holy-well, Holy-bush, Holy-croft, Holy- 
stone (Halston), in this neighbourhood, we have but to 
take the map and see how many islands round the 
coast are called, in various languages, Holy-island, to 
understand how unwearied the early Christian mission- 
aries were, and how successful in planting the cross 
everywhere. From twelve to fifteen miles north-west 
of Gallan-head, on the island of Lewis, are the Flannen 
Islands, famous for fattening sheep; at present seven 
of them are not inhabited, but on one of the others are 
the ruins of some religious houses which attest the 
presence of former occupants, and illustrate what has 

1 Mr. W. Beaumont writes, “The unimportant township of Cudyng- 
ton has obtained a singular distinction in modern times. In the 
Act of 29 George II, cap. 3, after reciting that divers soldiers who 
have deserted His Majesty’s service have been harboured in a cer- 
tain place called Threapwood, lying within or near the counties of 
Chester and Flint, or one of them, and adjoining to the said town- 
ship of Cudyngton, it is enacted that the commissioners for the 
county of Chester, and the officers of the said town of Cudyngton, 
should execute the Act (by apprehending the deserters) in the said 
place called Threapwood.” 

2 « Powys ParadWys Gymry” is a saying of Llywarch Hén. (Celtic 
Remains.) 
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been called that “ pertinacity of devotion” which 
marked the Christianity of early times. These islands 
are still called the Holy Islands, and in Martin’s 
Western Isles, page 17, we are told with what super- 
stitious reverence the fowlers from the Lewis used to 
regard them, “terming them honorifically, the country, 
and never visiting them but with prayers and cere- 
monies.” In Bishop Forbes’ Kalendar of Scottish 
Saints, page 350, we are told that Flann was of Royal 
Trish descent, that he was twenty-fourth Abbot of Iona, 
and died about A.p. 891, and that his festival was about 
December 18th. In Reeves’ Introduction to Adam- 
nam’s Life of Columba, page 175, it is said that he died 
on the 24th of April, 891; also, that Cogan latinizes 
his name by Florentius, and states his festival to be 
April 24th. Macfarlane (MS. Geographical Collections 
ii, 242), while he gives rightly the name of the island, 
calls the Saint Flandan. This is one of the most 
notable instances of the work of Irish Saints in this 
neighbourhood. The benefits which Ireland received 
from Britain through Candida Casa, through St. Patrick, 
and from Bangor Isycoed, were fully repaid during the 
dark centuries of Saxon conquest, by the bands of 
brave men who poured south from Iona and elsewhere. 
In the Life of Columba, already referred to, mention is 
made, at page 63, of “ Meuthi, an Irish hermit in 
Wales, with twelve ministers”. The name Holy-land 
at Threapwood, then, probably keeps up the memory 
of a religious house founded by St. Flann—a means of 
doing good admirably adapted to those times, and it 
may be to all times, if perfect liberty were maintained, 
and that devotion to missionary work, without medizval 
novelties, which marked the religion of early days. 

As the British word lan is sometimes pronounced 
flan, it might be thought that this was preserved ‘in 
the name of Flannen; but the last letter—like housen 
for houses—shows us that it would now be written 
Flann’s Brook. The name is also found at another 


1 James Wilson’s Voyage round Scotland, vol. ii, p. 114. 
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oint, above Bangor, where the Dee and the Ceiriog 
join, called Coed yr Allt. We have the Flannog 
woods, and the Coed fedw Flannog (birch-wood of 
Flann). Mr. W. F. Skene in his Celtic Scotland, vol. 
li, page 282, notes “a peculiar form in which the 
names of many of the saints appear in Irish. As a 
mark of affection the syllable mo, meaning ‘my’, was 
prefixed, and the syllable og, meaning ‘little’, added 
to the name.” In the Chamberlain’s Accounts for Ches- 
ter there is frequent mention of Threpe-hurst, in Bosle, 
within the forest of Macclesfield. There is a Threep- 
‘wood in the county of Roxburgh, north of Melrose. 

To return to Gredington, one of the fields used to 
be called “the Acres”; and near to the large camp out- 
side Hanmer village are three fields which are called in- 
differently the Maes Akers, and Maes y Deikws. The 
first of these, if Welsh, would be the Maes ucha (upper 
field), and that would accurately describe its position, 
rising from the village. But it may be a Saxon aker 
(an acre), the instances' in which the two languages 
help to make one word being innumerable. If this last 
is the true meaning, the acres at Hanmer would be 
those of the (Great) Arowry hamlet, and thus show us 
which the ground was that was assigned to the Roman 
soldiers quartered here. This idea receives some con- 
firmation from the fact of the name Maes y Deikws 
being given to the same fields. This name, which 
appears frequently in the Welsh pedigrees of the 
neighbourhood, has not hitherto been explained. It 
seems very probable that it derives its meaning in the 
same way as the ancient family name of Dykes in Cum- 
berland. This name, anciently del Dykes,’ is derived 
from the Roman wall of Hadrian. Dr. Bruce considers 
the name ‘‘to be derived from the works of the barrier, 


1 From Maserfeld to Tor-pen-how Hill, near Carlisle, instances of 
the same meaning repeated in different languages, or of a word 
belonging to one language being worked up as part of a name in 
another, are constantly recurring. 


2 See Whellan’s History of Cumberland, p. 289. 
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and to have been the site of a station”. The Saxon 
‘appellation of the Dyke, or the Dykes (for the Vallum 
-and Murus joined at that point), was given to the wall 
there, as “Graham’s Dyke” was to that of Lollius 
Urbicus. Hence the family on the spot became del 
Dykes, and their residence Dykesfield. Applying this 
to our Maes y Deikws we seem to see at once that we 
‘have the Saxon word dyke in a Welsh dress, and that 
it was the entrenchment by means of which the Roman 
soldiers protected the cultivated ground adjoining their 
eamp. The same thing is found near the village of 
Welshampton, in a Latin form. There, a straggling 
street is called the Bal-mur' (the wall of the high 
place), and near to it Hol-mur’ (hole 7’ th’ wall), and 
this last name is still the sign of a local inn. The 
hamlet called the Little Arowry lies at about the same 
distance to the north that the other does to the south- 
east, and its connection with the camp at Hanmer is 
shown in a curious way, from the modern Chester road 


not going direct there, but falling into the road that 
leads from the Little Arowry to Hanmer. The old 
road, therefore, it is plain, went up the broad green of 
the Little Arowry (at the head of which a house was 


1 See History of the Parish of Llangurig, p. 127, sub voce “ Belan”’. 
“The author of Words and Places sees in the word vestiges of an 
ancient cultus, shewing some original connection between the Syrian 
Baal and the Celtic Bel. Baal, according to Professor Nilsson, has 
given his name to many Scandinavian localities, ¢.g., the Baltic, the 
Great and Little Belt. In Llwyd’s Arch. Brit., tit. i, p. 33, is writ- 
ten: ‘A berry or barrow (a hillock), beru; twyn, bellan, brynkyn.’ 
As the modern Ji is invariably written /h by Liwyd, it is evident 
that his bellan=the modern belan, and that it meant a hillock, 
mound, tumulus, or barrow. Mr. Silvan Evans thinks there can be 
no doubt about the term being descriptive, and most probably a 
diminutive of ddl, a hill or peak.” 

2 Near Ravenglass some ancient remains called ‘“‘ Walls Castle”, 
cemented with run lime, seem to indicate a similar enclosure for de- 
fensive purposes. In Celtic Remains, gwal—=murus. In Salop there 
is Berry Walls, and at Overton Madoc the “ Gwallia” occurs. The 
late Archdeacon Williams, of Cardigan, explains this word to be 
— ground”, Query, because surrounded by a gwal (mu- 
rus) 
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built some years ago), and crossing Hanmer Hall Park 
dropped down to what was formerly the centre of the 
place, the Brito-Roman camp, shut in with forest all 
round, and surrounded immediately, like the Berth at 
Baschurch, with water, which those who knew it might 
safely cross by a submerged causeway. At the Hanmer 
end, the short length of pack-horse road: opposite the 
ns gives a hint which was the original outlet on that 
side. 

. The following names may, perhaps, claim to have — 
a local origin. They appear constantly in the old 
registers of the churches in Maelor, and in other 
ancient documents. Dee, from the river. Deikws, 
from the Hanmer dykes protecting the Arowries. 
Teggin, from Tig Teggin, on Highermost Gredington. 
Tunna, from the hermit of that name, or from the 
Cohort of the Tungri. Tart, from Tart’s Hill. Parbett, 
from the wood of that name in the Wiche Valley, 
supposed to mean a boar park. Bowker, from bowk, a 
milk pail. There is also le Haytley, as though the 
name of some official. 

In the Rev. J. Price’s Ancient British Church, page 
128, there is a valuable note “upon the dedication of 
churches in Wales. They passed, it appears, through 
- three different stages; at first it was to Founders, 
then to St. Michael, and afterwards to the Blessed 
Virgin. The old British practice of naming churches 
after their living founders remained in force until the 
beginning of the eighth century. Dedications to St. 
Michael are noticed as a new feature in Brut y Tywy- 
sogion, A.D. 717. The third mode is not referred to 
until the twelfth century. There is, however, an 
earlier instance of the dedication of a church to St. 
Mary, that of Lanfair at Bangor, a.p. 973. The church 
disappeared before the sixteenth century, but the sur- 
rounding fields are still called Erw Fair (Mary’s Acre)”. 
This may be the explanation of a name at Emral, 
where two meadows are called the Cae Marie.’ As the 


1 In the Chester Ing. p. m., 9th Elizabeth, there is a“ Kayr Dam” 
18? 
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chapel at Emral was dedicated to St. Thomas this must 
refer to some earlier church. We have had several 
instances in Maelor of churches named after their living 
founders, and other instances may be forthcoming. 
Between Worthenbury and Broughton, near to the 
way called Pirne hobbe (? Bryn yr Hob), is a close 
called Elfrog, which may be ael, brow, and Fwrog. 
The latter is the name of a saint called Mwrog,’ who 
lived in the latter part of the seventh century, and by 
whom a church was founded called Llan-fwrog. 
“Churches and monasteries were consecrated by the 
residence on the spot of the founder? with a view to 
the exercise for a certain time of prayer and fasting.” 
“To this St. Martin’s at Canterbury and Witherne are 
obvious exceptions,” and we may add the church of 
Eglwys y Groes. The name of Pendavies (? David’s 
head), which occurs there, has always seemed to refer 
more probably to David ap Owen and the extent of 
his manor, which ended at that point, than to have 
any ecclesiastical significance. With respect to the 
Bronington monastery, we are disposed to think that 
it was of British rather than of Saxon origin, and that 
its dedication to St. Michael. may have been earlier 
than the date at which such dedications usually began. 
Perhaps some evidence may be forthcoming shortly to 
decide the point. 

Among the words not yet made out, in and around 
Llynbedydd, was one called the Cribb. The grant’ 


also. Perhaps this last word may be dame, and so confirm the 
above. 

Bg Rev. D. R. Thomas’s History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 
re Rev. J. Price’s British Church, p. 209. 

8 From the Emral MSS. “Sciant presentes et faturi quod ego 
Rogerus fil’ Magistri Thome de Pyvelesdon dedi concessi et hac pre- 
senti charta mea confirmavi Johanni de Hynkle septem messuagia 
tertiam partem unius molendini aquatici cum tertia parte vivarii et 
stagni et piscarii ejusdem molendino spectantibus unam carucatam 
terre tres placeas prati que vocantur le Cwebbe holemedow et hule 
medowe et communem pasturam adeo libere sicut ego predictus 
Rogerus vel antecessores mei unquam habuerint sive habere pote- 
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given below shows what the word ought to be, “tres 
placeas prati que vocantur le Cwebbe”, etc. At the 
present time the meadow beside the lake is called the 
Quab. The grant is still further interesting in naming 
the hole-meadowe,' which is.close at hand, but most of 
all in its mention of Lyndon, as the place where the 
deed was drawn up and signed. At the north end of 
Llynbedydd the name Pentrebah still remains, one 
house of which was standing within the last forty 
years. This must have been Lyn-don (lake-town), 
once a place of much importance. In the 35th Edward I 
Bate-brugge-mor, close by, had been granted to Sir 
Richard Puleston by the Earl of Chester, and in the 
4th Edward II, Roger, son of Thomas de Pyvelesdon, 
disposes of part of it to John de Hinkle, at that time 
bailiff of Overton. In-Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii, page 


rint et triginta tres solidos anni redditus cum omnibus serviciis et 
pertinentibus suis in Lyndon, et cum omnibus libertatibus et aysa- 


mentis predicts ville quo ... modo spectantibus H’end’ et tenend’ 
de me et heredibus meis predicto Johanni et heredibus de corpore 
suo procreatis libere quiete bene et in pace jure hereditario in per- 
petuum Reddendo inde annuatim mihi et heredibus meis vel meis 
assignatis per predictum Johannem et heredes suos vel suos assig- 
natos novem marcas sterlingorum videlicet medietatem in festo 
Annunciacionis Beate Marie in Martio et aliam medietatem ad fes- 
tum Sancti Michaelis p’ p’ sequent’ pro omnibus serviciis seculari- 
bus exaccionibus et demandis Salw (?) de predictis loibus ville 
predicte forniseca servicia domini Regis Et ego vero predictus 
Rogerus et heredes mei predicto Johanni et heredibus suis de cor- 
pore suo procreatis omnia predicta tenenda cum omnibus suis per- 
tinentibus sicut predictum est contra omnes gentes warrantizabibus 
et acquietabimus et defendemus in perpetuum Pro hac autem 
donacione concessione charts mea confirmacione dedit mihi predic- 
tus Johannes quadraginta marcas argenti ex manibus In cujus rei 
testimonium huic charte sigillum meum apposui Hiis testibus 
d’mi Roger Corbert Waltero de Nugeford Richardo de Leghton 
militibus Galfrido Randulphe Joh’e Randulph Joh’e Moreton 
Joh’e de Stockton de Com’ Salope Rob’to de Marchall Henrie de 
Verdon Joh’e de Honton de Com’ Staford et alijs Dat’ apud Lyn- 
don die dominica pp’ma post festum circumcisionis domini Anno 
regni Reg. Ed. fil’ Regis Edwardi quarto.” 

1 The “cwebbe” and “ hole-medowe” occur in the Haghmond 
Chartulary, in the description of other places ; but there is no other 
Lyndon, as far as I am aware. 
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333, “ David de Malpas marries Catherine, daughter of 
Owain Vaughan, lord of Meilir, and their son, William 
de Malpas, marries Margaret, daughter of Cadwgan 
de Lynton.” As the Pyvelesdons had left: Pyvelesdon 
by the date of this deed—4th Edward II—it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Lynton in question is — 
the one more recently called Pentrebah. That the 
witnesses are mostly from Salop is not surprising as 
the Pyvelesdons had but recently settled in the Welsh 
March, and so late as the time of Henry VIII Hangmer 
is described in the Valor as being in Salop. 

In Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Word Book, page 2, is 
the word aker-spire, to sprout, to germinate abnormally. 
It is used of potatoes or of corn. A reference is given 
to Ray's North Country Words, B.:15, E.D.8. In 
most dictionaries this word is derived from our Saxon 
word aker; and in Bayley’s Etymological Dictionary 
(London, 1742), aker-staff is an instrument to cleanse 
the plough coulter, but in James Barclay’s English 
Dictionary (revised by Henry W. Dewhurst), we have 
Acrospire' [from axpos and ozepo|, a shoot or sprout 
from the ends of seeds before they are sown. With 
this growth the ground (aker) has nothing to do, and 
so the abnormal growth of potatoes or corn, when in 
the ground or in sheaves, is called by the same name, 
acker-sprit. We give it as the instance of a word that 
may have descended to us from some Syrian Cohort, 
quartered at Uriconium. The word is not found com- 
monly throughout England. 

The Bangor name, “Buck” Morgan, may perhaps 
contain the trace of the lost “ Bovium”. Mr. J. Rhys 
writes, ‘I should expect Bovium to have become Boc, 
or Boi or Boy.” 

Among the names at Gredington there is Hogdin’s 
Meadow, which has not yet been explained. In the 
Hanmer Register the name Pen-menyth occurs, but 
whether another form of Penmenydd, and so the old 


1 See also Webster’s Dictionary, 1863. Jos. Worcester. 
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name for the Hal-on-th’-Hill at the north side of 
Bettisfield does not appear; or whether it may not 
apply to the large square camp called Pan Castle, to 
the west of Whitchurch. It has been suggested that 
“ Ala. I, Pan-noniorum, Trampiana, M. and 8.”, in the 
Notitia, may have given the name to Pan Castle. It 
is remarkable that the Botillers obtained it by marriage 
from the Pan-tulf family (Bodleian, Rawlinson, 283, 


p. 43). 
M. H. Ler. 








THE EARLY ITALIOT RACES, 


WITH REMARKS ON THE PREHISTORIC CAREER 
OF THE KELTS IN EUROPE. 


(Continued from p. 200.) 


Tue peculiar ornamentation found in Britain on the 
arrival of the Romans in the country, which had pro- 
bably existed there some time previous, and is known 
as Keltic, has been and still is a great puzzle as to 
whence it could have been derived. From its character 
and the ability of its execution it shows that it evi- 
dently came from the east, but by what agency is a 
complete mystery. The objects found cover a wide 
extent of country and were certainly the production of 
natives, and various as they are were not importations. 
We have therefore to cast about to find out how this 
ornamentation, so universally employed in the country 
as to appear indigenous for centuries, could have been 
introduced there, its reaching Britain should therefore 
be accounted for. On a first study of this ornamentation, 
and the strong resemblance it bears in certain points 
to very old Egyptian art, it might seem to have been 
brought to Britain by the Pheenicians, but the extreme 
difficulty of tracing their intercourse with this country, 
and the remote period in which it must have taken 
place, to judge from the character of the Egyptian art 
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whose features are to be found in Keltic decoration,— 
force the belief that it was not through Phoenician 
agency that Britain received the basis of Keltic orna- 
mentation. 

The fact of the Bavarian Kelts being in possession 
of the scroll, as depicted on the hut-urn of the 
Munich Museum, and ‘the Kelts of Hallstadt also 
having a knowledge of the same ornamentation,— both 
evidently being derived from the eastern Yavans of Asia 
Minor, probably those of the Troad,—would suggest 
the possibility of its having reached Britain through 
them. And although these Kelts, belonging to the 
once powerful tribe of the Boii, are not ,mentioned in 
history as forming part of the population of Gaul, or 
even of Germany, before the account given by Livy of 
the expeditions made by Bellovesus and Segovesus into 
Italy and Germany, it is evident they had been settled 
in the latter country ages previous, as the finds made 
in Bavaria and Hallstadt prove. They were, there is 
little doubt, also located in Switzerland and Gaul, as, 
from the force of circumstances being wide wan- 
derers, they forced their way from the former country 
to the south of Gaul, guided by the Rhone. They may 
also, by following the Rhine, have reached Britain on 
its east coast, and taken with them the ornamentation 
in question, together with the art of thus skilfully 
manipulating bronze, in which the objects are made. 

They may, from having reached Britain from the 
opposite coast, by the route by which the Belge first 
reached the country, have become confounded with 
other Belgian migrations. 

It must not be said that this is mere supposition ; for 
certain facts are there, the bronze-working must be 
accounted for, and its introduction by some agency 
or other; the objects themselves are there to support 
thus much; the decoration of them is of a distinct 
character found in no other country ; it has nothing of 
.a Roman origin about it, and the art that produced 
them must have reached this country long previous to 
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their coming, for the peculiar features of the ornament 
to have had time to be developed, since nothing of the 
kind has been found elsewhere, only the germs on 
which it is based. These Boians were evidently 
acquainted with both the metal and the basis of the 
ornamentation used to decorate the objects made of it. 

In the later part of their career in history the Boii, 
in seeking fresh homes for themselves, appear to have 
been the most unsettled, wandering, and enterprising 
among the Keltic peoples; their fortunes in Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and elsewhere are evidence of this ; 
it would seem to have been partly forced on them by 
their being driven from the successive homes they had 
previously made for themselves by the neighbours— 
the Teutons,—they were constantly in the habit of 
molesting and plundering,—for that unfortunately 
seems to have been a general propensity among the 
Kelts. The Bavarian Boii however must, in the early 
stage of their arrival in Europe, when they first settled 
themselves in the country watered by the Danube 
and its tributaries of the right bank, have remained 
there for a long lapse of centuries, and doubtless but 
for the pressure of the Teutonic tribes, seeking to make 
a place for themselves, the Boii would have remained 
quietly in Southern Germany. 

Although their early strength would appear to have 
been in the Danubian provinces, and even, as suggested 
by Dr. Prichard, their celebrated expedition to Galatia 
in Asia Minor was started more likely from Germany 
than from the South of France, still if they were 
occupiers of lake dwellings in Switzerland it must have 
been by early offshoots, and we may in all probability 
think they brought with them from the far East the 
implements and pieces of jade that have been found 
in these lake-dwellings, as none of this material has 
hitherto been found im situ in any part of Europe, 
and hence must have been taken to Switzerland. See 
Academy, February 5th, 1876, p. 128, for account of 
a paper on the subject of no jade having been found in 
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Europe, and a query as to whence it could possibly 
have been brought. This paper was laid before the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin by Herr Fricher of 
Freiburg. 

Mention is made by Dr. Prichard, quoting Cesar, of 
the Boii taking refuge with the Aidui after their defeat 
by the Romans, as allies of the Helvetii; they are 
placed on the classical map as being to the west of the 
Akdui, and must have occupied the position given to 
Mount Beuvray. Their location here becomes of im- 
portance, by strengthening the supposition of Keltic 
ornament and enamelling having been taken to Britain 
by them, from an account given of some recent dis- 
coveries made at Mount Beuvray (Bibracte), one of the 
fortified towns of the Aidui, of its being a great centre 
for the production of enamelled bronze objects of 
various kinds in pre-Christian Keltic times. This in- 
dustry was probably taken to the Aiduans by the Boii 


when res received shelter among them after the con- 


quest of the Helvetii. These enamelled objects found at 
Mount Beuvray, in all stages of their manufacture, call 
forcibly to mind the enamelled pieces of horse-furniture, 
brooches, etc., found in various parts of England in 
and after Roman times. (See Saturday Review, March 
4th, 1876, for a detailed review of the discoveries made 
at Mount Beuvray.) 

The foregoing remarks strongly point to the Boii of 
the Danube as the source to which we must look for 
the origin of this ornamentation, who from the disco- 
veries made at Hallstadt were the first to make objects 
of bronze so decorated. It will be satisfactory to find 
evidence to support this. 

The date assigned, in Hore Ferales, for the pro- 
duction of the repoussé bronze shields, etc., found in 
the beds of rivers and various parts of England, is a 
vague one. The different objects found are all deco- 
rated with the peculiar style of ornamentation called 
Keltic ; but whence it came, and by which branch of 
the race of’ the Kelts it -was executed, has never been 
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examined. Mr. J. M. Kemble evidently thought it to 
have been indigenous and peculiar to these islands. 
The question has advanced since the death of this very 
able archeologist, who, however, had he lived would 
— have carried it forward more rapidly than it 

as thus far been. At the period above mentioned 
Britain is supposed to have been in the possession of 
the Kymric Kelts, who had ages previously driven the 
Gaels into Scotland and Ireland, nor does history 
mention any fresh arrival of the Gaelic branch to have 
intruded on the Kymri. 

A light has been thrown at length on this dark and 
intricate question by the discovery of late years in 
parts of France of objects -similarly decorated, and 
also made of bronze repoussé; and the opening of 
several tombs in remote districts of that country, and 
the finding of arms decorated with ornamentation of a 
character resembling that found in Britain, leave little 
doubt that they were of common origin, and we may 
consequently assume them to have been the production 
of the same people. 

One of the early discoveries of this kind of bronze with 
Keltic ornamentation was found in a filled up branch 
of the Seine at the foot of a hill called “ Des Deux- 
Amants”: it is of bronze repoussé strengthened with 
bands of iron, and furthermore enriched in the lower 
part with enamel after the manner of the articles of 
horse-furniture that have been found in various parts 
of Britain and in sepultures there. A drawing of it 
with description is given in the Revue Archéologique 
for 1862, p. 225, by the architect Viollet-le-Duc, who 
thought it to be of the fifth century and a relic of 
Attila and his hordes. The helmet is now in the 
Museum of the Louvre. 

Since then sounder ideas have prevailed, and Alexr. 
Bertrand in his Archéologie Celtique et Gauloise repu- 
diates the above notion: and from the discovery of 
several tombs in various parts of France arrives at the 
conclusion that in the fifth or sixth century B.c. an 
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irruption took place of Gaelic Kelts into Gaul. They 
came from the valley of the Danube, passing through 
Switzerland. He states these Kelts to have been the 
first to introduce into Gaul the use of iron weapons. 
They came from as far up the Danube as Eichstadt on 
the left bank, and Hallstadt on the right bank. The 
localities in which their interments have been found in 
France are Bourges on the one side and Cussy-le- 
Colonne on the other, as the western limits of the 
tombs of this race; those beyond are isolated examples. 
The upper Rhine, the upper Seine, and the plains of 
the Marne, were the domains of this Keltic race. The 
earliest of these burials in Gaul date from the sixth or 
fifth centuries B.c., and the latest are of the second 
century B.c. He describes the finding of a Gaulish 
cemetery about three kilométres south-west of the 
village of Berru, in the department of the Marne, he 
says, before the adoption of coined money by the Gauls. 
In this cemetery the body of a warrior was found 
who had been buried in his war-chariot; he had on a 
conical helmet in repoussé bronze, of which he gives 
drawings of such a refined character that he hesitates 
giving it as an indigenous production, but rather as 
coming from the east. If, however, M. Bertrand had 
compared it with the shields that have been found in 
the beds of the rivers Thames and Witham he could 
have had no doubt of its real origin, for the ornamenta- 
tion on the shields is of the same character, and even 
superior in the detail of ornament to the Berru helmet; 
and from the number of examples of this art, and the 
distant localities they have been found in, they are 
unmistakeably the productions of natives of the country 
they have been found in. There must be taken also 
into consideration the length of time the style lasted, 
for with modifications it existed during the whole of 
the occupation of the country by the Romans, and after 
they left still survived. With further modifications it 
existed up to the ninth and even the eleventh centuries 
of the present era. 
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Now this portion of the Gaels, described by M. 
Bertrand, must evidently have been the. same who 
introduced the art into Britain, that produced the 
shields, etc., decorated with the early and perfect 
Keltic art that is assigned so vaguely in the Hore 
Ferales ; but if this was an introduction by Gaelic 
Kelts from Gaul they would have intruded on the 
Kymric tribes, who must then have been in possession 
of the whole of South Britain. 

A portion of the same people may have descended 
the whole length of the Rhine from Switzerland, and 
so reaching Britain, have introduced this remarkable 
ornamentation ; if so, history is completely silent on 
the subject of a Gaelic intrusion on the Kymri after 
they had driven the early Gaels from their occupation 
of South Britain. That something of the kind must 
have taken place seems evident, or whence the resem- 
blance so marked in many instances, between the 
objects found at Hallstadt in Upper Austria and those 
found in various parts of England. 

A comparison of the different objects discovered in 
the distant countries where they have been exhumed 
shows them to have had an eastern origin, and from 
the similarity of some of the finds made at Hallstadt 
to those made at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann, we may 
safely conclude that this art had been transported in 
its origin from the latter’ place to Hallstadt and 
Southern Germany, by ascending the Danube from one 
of its mouths and the affluent on which Hallstadt is 
situate. The art must there have taken root and 
become developed in the valley of the Danube, a centre 
from which in course of time it spread, and eventually 
reached Gaul and Britain. This should be accepted 
when the objects decorated with pendant chains are 
compared, such as the head-gear and ear-rings of 
Hissarlik with the fibule, neck-ornaments, and other 
objects similarly, treated found in the grave-field at 
Hallstadt, besides other resemblances. ‘This transfer 
of the art was early, as the decoration with pendant 
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chains proves, and was gradually developed to the point 
it has been found in Gaul and Britain. M. Alexr. 
Bertrand gives the name of Galli to this people; but 
we believe, for the reasons already stated, it will be 
found that they were an offshoot from the Boian Kelts 
of the valley of the Danube. 

E. G. Jonzs. 








MANORBERE. 


THE nave of the church is Norman, as is evidenced by 
the yet existing remains of a light above the most 
eastern nave-arch on the south side, having a red stencil 
pattern on the jambs ; and by the remains of a narrow 
chancel-arch, with stone seat facing the altar on the 
south side of it, existing up to 1866. The first short 
north transept, probably Early English, appears to 
have been built at the same time as the tower. It was 
afterwards extended as a chantry chapel for the De 
Barri, whose mailed effigy lay under the low arch at 
the north end until about 1780. All that remains of 
the first is the gable. Shortly after was erected the 
north aisle, having its own altar, rood-loft, door, and 
bell-cote ; probably, as the church of the people, the 
monks taking the rest. The south transept and the 
chancel had Perpendicular lights previous to 1866. The 
chancel is built on older foundations, probably Norman, 
of a very different orientation. Afterwards the nave 
and north aisle were lengthened, and the porch and 
south aisle built, and the oriel added to the monastery. 

The date of the effigy ought to be pretty well de- 
fined. The knight wears mail, with goaded spurs and 
sleeveless surcoat, but has small plates on the front of 
his crossed legs.: 1325 has been named on high author- 
ity ; but it is thought he should rank not very much 
after the Carew and Cheriton examples,—fruits of the 
Crusade preached by Giraldus. And the date of the 
buckle or mask terminating the hood on the door in the 
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north aisle, leading to the rood-loft by steps in the 
thickness of the wall, cannot be much later than 1300. 
Now this aisle must have been built after the chantry, 
as an external light of the chantry now looks into it ; 
and the chantry was clearly built after the tower, as 
part of the latter is broken down to receive the former. 
The latter is a good example of the corbelled Pembroke- 
shire vaulted tower of the class without spiral stairs. 
Access could only be gained by the wondrous rood-loft 
arrangement, or by a ladder, which was probably kept 
on the stone crook, and drawn in on emergency. These 
towers are commonly put down to the time of William 
de Valence (1250-96), and the facts above stated would 
shew that this tower cannot be much later. 

There can be no doubt but that the-Norman church 
and every succeeding part was plastered throughout. 
The ribs in the chantry chapel are coarse rubble, and 
the atches are simply holes in the external walls of the 
Norman nave. We are told by Sir George Duckett 
that the advowson was given by John de Barri, in 1301, 
to the Priory at Pembroke, and this may account for 
the conventual buildings on the south side of the 
church. The advowson now belongs to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Now one can scarcely doubt that the square south- 
west tower of the Castle, as originally built, was con- 
temporaneous with, if not built by the same hands as, 
the church tower. It is altogether, before it was raised, 
similar in design, execution, and appearance, and it was 
built at a time when men were prodigal in building. 
But it is manifestly built over the south curtain-wall 
before its parapet was last raised, as the masonry of 
that wall can be seen inside the tower, and beyond ; 
and the tower was subsequently raised, apparently in 
Edwardian times, as will be again shewn. 

The curtain-wall was built over older foundations yet 
remaining, which range with, and appear to have formed 
part of, the existing hall; and over these foundations 
is built the lower chapel or crypt, then unvaulted (of 
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probably about the same date as Giraldus’ nomination 
to the bishopric), which again was altered and vaulted 
to carry the upper chapel, which shews enrichments 
scarcely later than 1300. ; 

Again, the vaults under the hall, which look Ed- 
wardian, stop up, and were demonstrably built after, a 
plain, round-headed, Norman-looking, internal doorway 
leading to the hall basement; and they lower the head- 
way of a like external doorway having a bolt-hole 10 
feet deep, and ne portcullis ; while in the hall itself is 
one circular-headed doorway stopped by a fourteenth 
century arch built under it, and another still leading to 
the stairs of access ; and in the adjoining upper cham- 
ber is a small light with enormous splay, as Norman- 
looking as it is possible to be without moulding, and a 
corresponding garderobe. And the vault leading to the 
watergate, also apparently Edwardian, clearly took the 
place of a wooden floor supported by vast beams very 
close together, which, with the angular-headed side- 
door, have a very early look. And these buildings, as 
before said, range and seem contemporaneous with the 
old foundations which pass under the first chapel and 
under the curtain-wall, which exists intact right through 
the square tower, which corresponds with the church 
tower, and which was certainly built before the chantry 
chapel and the south aisle of the church, of defined 
Early English work. 

Moreover, the building containing the hall has a 
square, ponderous look, without buttresses, correspond- 
ing with Norman notions. It is approached, as usual, 
by external stairs leading to the first floor; and there 
is nothing about it suggestive of a later period,—that 
is not an obvious insertion or addition,— while the evi- 
dence afforded by the doorways, blocked at a later but 
defined date, seems very clear. And it was in this 
building were found the twelfth century horsebone 
draughtsman and the ecclesiastical gold ring, which had 
apparently been lost, and covered by rubbish, before 
the fire, of which there are abundant proofs, had depo- 
sited a further layer of 8 feet more. 
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The square tower adjoining the gate-tower on the 
north, of which one angle has perished, is a very re- 
markable construction. Though 40 feet high, it had 
only two chambers,—a basement without any light, and 
a first floor, 20 feet high, with only two narrow ceillets, 
entered by the round-headed arch of long, thin, stones, 
approached by external stairs, wooden floors, with a 
wooden roof, and apparently a wooden rampart, on 
which the men could stand to serve the crenelles. This 
tower and the square building at the lower end of the 
yard look Norman, and have, as before shewn, Norman 
characteristics, and they are both apparently anterior 
to the first wall; and the first wall, with circular- 
headed gateway with portcullis (but no gate-tower), 
with bastion-tower at the north-west angle far lower 
than at present, and the present round tower at the 
south-east angle, clearly existed before the south-west 
square tower, before it was raised ; and which has been 
before suggested as coeval with the church tower, and 
almost certainly before the lower chapel of 1220 or there- 
abouts. The first gate-tower afterwards built outside 
the gateway was only a vault with ramparts and slits 
which are now plainly visible outside aud in. After- 
wards were added the upper chambers ; and it is these 
which have the corbel-table and chimney and internal 
fireplace, all looking Edwardian, but which are possibly 
Valencian. 

The north-east curtain wall has been raised four 
times ; the north-west, three times. It is the last of 
these which carries the Edwardian bretise, and is 
demonstrably later than the adjaeent corbel tabled 
buildings ; and even the last have long merlons, while 
the covered rampart leading to the gate tower, the upper 
addition to the square tower and its approach, and the 
addition to the hall building and the chapel, all have 
heavy unwrought battlements with no slits in the 
merlon, and it is these which give the building its pre- 
sent Edwardian look. 

The double lancets of the round tower upper cham- 
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bers appear to be alterations probably of the date of 
the upper chapel, as each mullion has a piece of free- 
stone built in. Originally they were probably only 
slits like those remaining. With this exception and a 
renewal and subsequent alteration of the parapet, this 
tower exists as it was built, it is believed early in the 
twelfth century, and as sound as when built. If fairly 
treated it may last another 700 years, as it shews no 
elements of decay whatever. 

It is remarkable that the buildings which remain, 
consisting simply of an outer shell more or less thick, 
are so sound and so perfect, while all the more internal 
buildings, and many external, have so completely dis- 
appeared that their existence is problematical. Where 
are the buildings to which the numerous remains of 
enrichment belonged? It is also remarkable that the 
mode of access to the last or No. 3 rampart does not 
appear. The steps to the original and to the 2nd 
rampart on the north side yet exist; but none to the 
3rd or to that of the south side. It is supposed access 
must have been afforded by wooden steps, probably 
removable. It is further certain that the whole build- 
ing, outside and inside, was covered with plaster. In 
a bright sun it must have been difficult to look on. 
The holes in the covered way leading to the gate tower 
for beams to carry some exterior work are very apparent. 

No other place shews what I conceive to be Parlia- 
mentary works so plainly or on so well defined a plan, 
yet there is no mention of the place being garrisoned 
in the papers of the time: it is to this period the lead 
bolts found in the well are considered to belong. 

Medizval History’seems to have been almost born 
at Manorbere with Giraldus, to have been followed by 
a blank, partially relieved by Sir George Duckett in 
his valuable paper in the last April number of the 
Journal of the Society, but still very nearly a blank. 
His praiseworthy object was to get information from 
documents,—mine from the stones themselves,—in the 
endeavour to draw consideration to the authoritative 
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statement made that no part of the structure now 
existing is as old as the time of Giraldus. 

With regard to the name, I may add in addition to 
what is stated in the handbook, that the spelling of 
Manorbier does not seem to have been adopted previous 
to 1865. The note extracted by Grose under date 1 
and 2 Richard III, calls the place Manoire de Maner- 
bere; and this record is the more remarkable as it 
spells Penally as it is rightly pronounced—Penalee. 
Previous to Giraldus’s time Caldey was called by the 
Welsh as he tells us Ynispyr, or Ynispyri, just as Barry 
Island south of St. David’s is still called Ynisbery, as 
spelt in the ordnan2 map ; but Ynis y pyrri by Browne 
Willis, and others, In Welsh, Band P are convertible. 
Giraldus, finding his brother’s place and the adjacent 
island of Caldey called by the Dimetz, as he styles the 
natives (the Flemings had not yet come), Manorbyri 
or Manorpyri, and Ynisbyri or Ynispyri, with his love 
for a joke at once invents Mansio pyri and Insula pyri, 
no doubt suggestive of some antiquity or sanctity. He 
tells us Barry Island, near Cardiff, was part of his 
family possessions in years gone by; and there is 
something extraordinary in the adhesiveness of the 
name, especially in connection with real or supposed 
islands. There is Barry island by Cardiff; Caldey, us 
above ; Barry Island near St. David’s—all real islands ; 
Barry Island, a low lying farm of 300 acres, in Llanrian, 
north of St. David’s; and Barry Island in that remark- 
able part of the parish of Manorbere, which pays no 
tithe to the Vicar of Manorbere, but does pay tithe to 
the Rector of Hodgeston; and there is also Barry’s 
Meadow in a different part of the parish, as well as the 
tenement of Bere; and Waunbery and Penbery, a 
farm and hill in Llanrian. Whatever the proper 
spelling may be, it seems likely to be connected with 
the Barri’s, who held until about 1350, at which time 
they seem also to have held “Saint Jamyston et 
Neweton”. 

J.R.C. 
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ON SOME INSCRIBED STONES IN PEM- 
BROKESHIRE. 


THE STAYNTON OGHAM STONE. 
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From information kindly given me during the recent 
Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association at 
Pembroke, by the Very Rev. Dean Allen, of St. David’s, 
I visited the church of Staynton, near Milford Haven, 
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after the close of the Meeting, to inspect a hitherto 
unrecorded Ogham inscription, which I found in the 
middle of the churchyard, not far from the south-east 
end of the church.. This inscription occurs upon an 
upright stone standing about 23 feet above the surface 
of the ground, rounded at the top, nearly flat on the 
side now facing the west, but more rounded on the 
eastern side; the edges on which side are quite rounded 
off, whilst the angles of the western side are better 
defined, although not sharp. The western face of the 
stone has borne a cross with equal limbs united by a 
circle ; but the sacred emblem, which was in relief, has 
been cut away, and nearly defaced, so that it is only 
when the sun is nearly due south that its position can 
be discerned. Below the cross the stone bears the in- 
scription, 
T. HARRIS 
DIED JAN. 30. 1876. 
AGED 84 

shewing how recently this ancient stone (first: used by 
the Celts, and subsequently by the medizeval Christians), 
has been adopted as a modern gravestone. 

The Ogham inscription occupies the north-west angle of 
the stone in its present position; and from the rounded 
top it seems evident that it must always have stood as 
it now stands. The strokes of the various letters of the 
inscription are quite clear, there being two long ones 
at the bottom, running across the supposed stem-line, 
then four short ones, then five long ones to the right 
(or west), two long ones to the east, five short ones, two 
- more long ones to the right, and then five short ones 
running along the left side of the rounded top of the 
stone. Read from the bottom upwards (as is the usual 
mode of decyphering these inscriptions), and looking at 
the marks from the western face of the stone, the in- 
scription must be read, 


tage 


G E oh ae ae 
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If read upwards, from the rounded back of the stone, 
the letters will be 

[fe TTT esate 

G E ee ARS oe EF 


Either of which combinations of letters. indicates, as I 
suppose, the genitive: case of the name of the person 
commemorated by the stone. 





THE CALDY ISLAND STONE. 


In the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1855, p. 258, I pub- 
lished an account and figure of the curious inscribed 
and sculptured stone at that time. built into a window- 
sill in the ruins of the Priory on Caldy Island. In 
addition to the injured representation of a Latin cross 
and the singularly debased Latin inscription, several 
short, oblique strokes were visible on the left side of 
the rounded upper edge of the stone, which subse- 
quently proved to be Ogham marks, as noticed by the 
Rev. H. L. Jones (Arch. Camb., 1869, p. 202) and Prof. 
Rhys (Arch. Camb., 1874, p. 19), the latter of whom 
had more recently examined the stone, and had “ found 
traces of Oghams all round the upper part of the 
stone”; but as it was fixed in a wall, he could make but 
little of it. In his Lectures on Welsh Philology he, how- 
ever, gives the reading of the Ogham as MAGOLITE 
BAR-CENE (“ List of Pembr. Insc.,” No. 78). 

During the recent Pembroke Meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, Caldy Island was 
visited by several of the Members, including Mr. Worth- 
ington G. Smith, from whose amusing account of the 
Meeting, published in The Gardener's Chronicle, we 
learn that the stone is no longer fixed in the wall, but 
that he was enabled to have it brought into broad day- 
light, where he made a careful camera drawing of it, 
reproduced in the accompanying woodcut, which shews 
not only the existing Oghams, but also the small and 
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OGHAM INSCRIBED STONE, CALDY ISLAND. 
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curious crosses cut into the edges of the stone; the 
back being, moreover, sculptured with the representa-. 
tion of the Latin cross of precisely the same form and 
size.as that seen on the inscribed face. 

It is much to be hoped that care should be taken to 
place this very remarkable relic in a safe position where 
the whole of its peculiarities could be seen, or that it 
should be moved to the new Museum on the Castle 
Rock of Tenby, where it would be safe. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Worthington G. Smith for a 
drawing of the font at Upton Chapel, visited by the 
Cambrian Archeological Association during one of the 
excursions of the Pembroke Meeting, which I was un- 
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able to attend through indisposition. It is here engraved 
one-twelfth of the actual size, the scale being one inch 
to a foot. It is quadrangular, the upper part being 
plain, the lower part bearing three large semicircular 
incisions. It stands on a plain circular base or column 
resting on one circular and one large square basal step. 
The extent of the hollowed bowl is indicated by dotted 
lines. The rudely squared top of the bowl has been 
chiseled flat; but on the side marked a there is a series 
of incised vertical lines varying in length, represented 
in the lower detached figure. Whether these are par- 
tially destroyed Ogham marks, or accidental incisions 
made by workmen’s tools, or flaws of the stone, I am 
not able to determine. 





THE SUPPOSED OGHAM STONE AT Sr. FLORENCE. 


The late Rev. D. H. Haigh of Erdington, a learned 
antiquary, especially devoted to the study of Runic and 
other early inscriptions (in the reading of which, how- 
ever, he was often too successful in finding non-existing 
materials), discovered on the face of the base of a cross 
in the churchyard of St. Florence, near Tenby, an Og- 
ham inscription, but not written, as usual, on the angle 
of the stone ; the markings of which he read as MAQVE- 
RAGI, a name identical with the name on the Talorus 
Stone at Dolaucothy. (Lap. Wall., Pl. xtv1, fig. 3.) This 
statement, for which we are indebted to Prof. Rhys 
(Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 296), induced me to 
apply to the Rev. Incumbent of St. Florence, who kindly 
informed me that he could discover no Oghams on the 
cross. During the Pembroke Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association St. Florence was visited, and 
the stone itself (28 inches high, and 13 inches wide at 
the bottom) was found standing erect on an artificial 
mound, under a yew-tree, on the north side of the 
church, and on the west side of the footpath leading 
from the north entrance to the churchyard. The stone 
is an oblong slab, and is quite plain on its western 
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side; but on the east side there is a series of marks below 
the middle of the exposed part of the stone, of which I 
made two careful rubbings and a drawing, which I 
have as carefully represented in the accompanying 
woodcut. It will at once be seen that there is not the 











RETR 


Hi) i 
ly se 


aN aaa 
hati av Mi li 











slightest trace of a stem-line, and the markings are so 
irregular and undecided that I cannot possibly trace in 
them either Ogham! or ordinary letters. Such as they 


1 The proper Oghamic marks forming the word Maqueragi are 


lo 


MA Q U 
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are, however, I have thought it advisable to record 
them in the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 





THE INSCRIBED STONE AT RHOSCROWTHER. 


oF , 


4 a My bs 
a c | : 


Our attention was directed to this stone during one 
of the excursions of the Association at the recent Pem- 
broke Meeting, by the Rev. Incumbent. It is now 
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built into the outside of the wall near the south-eastern 
gateway into the churchyard. It is about 24 feet high, 
and of an oblong form, and bears on its present eastern 
(the only one now exposed) face certain characters 
placed very irregularly, which I have endeavoured to 
represent as carefully as possible in the accompanying 
woodcut, without pretending to attempt to make any 
sense out of them. I may, however, observe that the 
second character on the left side of the stone represents 
a very early form of the Roman capital A, that the top 
‘right hand mark resembles the bow and stem of an 
anchor, and that the complicated bottom mark is a 
recent addition made by the Ordnance surveyors. 





In the fine collection of drawings of Welsh antiquities 
formed by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell is preserved a repre- 
sentation of an old inscribed stone fixed over the north 
door of the church of Henvynyw, Cardiganshire, near 
Aberaeron. It is now built into the wall, with the 
inscription placed inwards, having been stupidly re- 
garded as superstitious by a Dissenting churchwarden 
when the church was rebuilt. The accompanying en- 
graving must speak for itself; but it is possible the 


i Hy 
a {| i] 
i hl Mn th A: » } 
: loa ie 
drawing may not have been quite accurate. The first 


letter may be ¢ or part of ad, the fourth character may 
be s or g, and the last looks like a small medizval r. 


J. O. WEsTWooD. 










Oxford. 
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Tue following Early English Hymn to the Virgin (fifteenth cen- 
tury), and a Welshman’s Phonetic Copy of it soon after, are 
printed from two MSS. of the Hengwrt Collection (by leave of 





AN EARLY ENGLISH HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 


(Hengurt MS. 479, leaf 38.) 
ene (1) 
O mightie Ladie, our leading | to haue 
at heaven, our abiding, — : 
vunto the feaste euerlasting 
is sette a branche vs to bring. 4 
(2) 


You wanne this with blisse, the blessing | of God 
for your good abearing 
where you bent for your winning ; 
since queene, & your sonne is king. 8 





(3) 
Our forefaders fader, our feeding | our pope, 
on your pappes had sucking : 
in heaven blisse I had this thing, 
attendaunce without ending. 12 


(4) 
We seene the bright queene with cunning | & blisse 
the blossome fruite bearing : 
I would, as ould as I sing, 
winne your loue, on your lavinge. 16 





Queene odde of our God, our guiding | moder, 
mayden notwithstandinge : 
who wed such with a rich ring, 
as God woud this good wedding. 20 


(6) 
Helpe vs pray for vs preferring | our soules ; 
assoile vs at ending! 
make all that we fall to fling 
your sonnes live, our sinnes leaving. 24 


(7) 
As we may the day of dying | receiue (leaf 38, back.) 
our in-housling ; 
as he may take vs, waking, 
to him in his mightie wing. 28 
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Wn. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peniarth), by F. J. Furnivall 
(March 1880), together with Notes on the Welsh Phonetic Copy 
by Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S., President of the Phildlogical Society. 





A WELSHMAN’S COPY OF THE HYMN. 
(Hengurt MS. 294, p. 287.) 


(1) 
O michdi' ladi: our leding || to haf 
at hefn owr abeiding 
yntw ddei ffest everlasting (p. 288.) 
i set a braynts ws tw bring. | 4. 


(2) 
Yw wann ddys wyth blyss dde blessing || of God 
ffor ywr gwd abering 
hwier yw bynn ffor ywr wynning 
syns kwin and ywr synn ys king. | 8 


(3) 
Owr fforffaddyrs ffaddyr, owr ffiding || owr pop 
on ywr paps had swking 
Yn hefn blyss i had ddys thing 
atendans wythowt ending. 12 


(4) 
Wi sin dde bricht kwin wyth kwning || and blys 
the blosswm ffrvwt bering 
ei wowld as owld as ei sing 
wynn ywr lyf on ywr laving 16 


(5) 
Kwin od off owr god owr geiding || mwddyr 
maedyn notwythstanding 
hw wed syts wyth a ryts ring 
as god wad ddys gwd weding 20 


(6) 
Help ws prae for ws prefferring || owr sowls 
asoel ws at ending 
mak awl ddat wi ffaw] tw fling 
ywr synns lyf owr syns leving. | 24 


(7) 
As wi mae dde dae off owr deing || resef 
owr saviowr yn howsling : 
as hi mae tak ws waking (p. 289.) 
tw hym yn hys michti wing | 28 


‘ The rubricator has corrected the copyist’s ¢ of michti to d. 
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8) 
Might hit tooke | me oe to tell, 
out soules of hell | to soiles of sight. 
wee aske with booke | we wishe with bell, 
to heaven full well | to haue our flight, 22 
all deedes well done, 
t’abide deo boone, 
a god made trone, 
a good meete wright ; 36 
and say so soone, 
and north and noone, 
and sunne & moone, 
















































& so none might. 40 
ea. 
as soone as pride | is nowe supprest, 
his seale is best | his soule is pight : 42 
I tell to you, 


as some doe showe, 
as nowe I trowe, 
we vse not right. 46 
a boy with his bowe, 
his lookes is slowe : 
howe may [you] knowe 
him from a knight ? , 50 


(10) 
The trueth is kitte | that earth is cast ; 
the endes be last | the handes be light. 


O god sette it | good as it was, (leaf 39.) 
the rule doth passe | the worlde hath pight.! 54 
(11) 


A prettie thing | we pray to thest, 
that good behest | that god behight. 
& he was fling | into his feaste 
that euer shall lest | with diuerse light. 58 
The world away | 
is done as day, 
it is no nay | 
it is nighe night. 62 
as ould, I say, 
I was in fay ; 
yelde a good may, 
would God I might. 66 
Aware we would, 
the sinnes we sould, 
& be not hould 
in a bant highte. 70 





1 T suppose the 8-line stanza, 1. 59-66, should follow here. 
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(8 

Micht hyt twk || mi ocht a tel ||| 
owt sols off hel ||| tw soels off hicht: | 
wi aish wyth bwk || wi wish wyth bel ||| 
tw hefn ffwl wel ||| tw haf on flicht. | 
Al! dids wel dywn || 
tabyd deo bwn || 
a god mad trwn || 

a gwd met wricht 
and se so swn || 
and north and nwn || 
and synn an mwn || 

and so non micht. |. 


(9) 
As swn as preid || ys now syprest 
hys sel ys best || his sol ys picht 
E I tel tw yo || 
as synn dwth shio || 
as now ei tro || 
wi vws non richt 
a boy withs bo || 
hys lokes is s{1]o? || 
how mae yw kno || 
hym ffrom a knicht 


(10) 
Dde trvwth ys kyt || ddat yerth ys kast || 
dde ends bi last || dde hands bi licht. 
o God set yt || gwd as yt was || 


(11) 
A preti thing || wi prae to thest || 

ddat gwd bi-hest || ddat God bihicht || 
and hi was fling || yntw hys ffest || 
ddat ever shal lest || wyth deivers licht. | 
dde world away || 
ys dynn as day || 
yt ys no nay || 

yt is nei nicht | 
as owld ei say || 
ei was yn fay | 
eild a gwd may || 

wld God ei micht | 
Awar wi wowld || 
dde syns ddey sowld || 
an’ bi not howld || 

in‘a bant hicht. | 





3 and with d underdotted. 








dde rvwl dwth pass || dde world hath picht. 





36 


40 


42 


46 


58 


62 


66 


70 


1 MS., “Awl” with w underdotted. 2 A later Z is overlined. 
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And young & ould 
with him they hould, 

the Iewes has sould, 

that Jesus highte. 


O trusti Criste | that werst y crowne, 
ere wee die downe | a readie dight, 
to thanke to thee 
at te roode tree, 
then went all wee, 

they nowe to light, 80 
to graunt agree, 
amen with mee, 
that I may see 

thee to my sight. 84 


(13) 
Our lucke, our king | our locke, our key, 

my God I pray | my guide vpright. 
I seeke, I sing | I shake, I say, 
I weare away | a werie wight. 90 
ageinst I goe | 
my frendes me fro ; 
I found a foe | 

with fende I fight: 94 
I sing allso | 
in welth & woe; 
I can no moe | 

to queene of might. 98 


Jeuan ap Rydderch ap Jeuan lloyd ai kant. 
medd eraill Jeuan ap howelt Swrdwal.! 





NOTES ON THE WELSH PHONETIC COPY 
BY ALEX. J. ELLIS, F.RS. 


Tx Welsh phonetic transcription of this hymn must have been made 
either very late in the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century. 
It must be compared with Salesbury’s accounts of English (1547) 
and Welsh pronunciation (1567), the essential parts of which are 
reprinted, and where need is translated, in my Early English Pro- 
nunciation, Part III, pp. 743-794. It appears from those books that 


1 That is, “‘ Jeuan ap Rydderch ap Jeuan Lloyd sang it. According to 
another, Jeuan ap Howel Swrdwal.” Meaning that Jeuan ap Rydderch, 
etc., or Jeuan ap Howel, etc., was author of the poem. These were well 
known bards of the fifteenth century. The former was a member of the 
greatest family in Cardiganshire, now represented by Sir Pryse Pryse, Bart. 
—(Wm, W. E. Wynne.) 
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and ywng and owld || 
wyth hym ddei howld || 
dde Dsivws! has sowld || 
ddat Dsiesws hicht | v4 


(12) 
O trysti Kreist || ddat werst a krown || 
er wi dei down || a redi dicht 76 
Tw thank tw ddi || 
at dde rwd tri || 
dden went all wi || 
ddey now tw licht. | 80 
tw grawnt agri || 
amen wyth mi || 
ddat ei mae si | 
ddi two mei sicht. | 84 





Owr lwk owr king || owr lok owr kae ||| 
mei God ei prae || mi geid *vpricht. | 
ei sik ei sing || ei siak® ei sae ||| 
ei wer awae ||| a wiri wicht.| 90 
agaynst ei go || 
mei ffrynds mi ffro || 
ei ffownd a ffo | 
wyth ffynd ei ffricht 94, 
ei sing also || 
yn welth and wo || 
ei kan no mo || 
tw kwin off micht | 98 








the sounds of the Welsh letters in the early part of the sixteenth 
century was the same as at present, except that y, which has now 
two sounds, approaching to w, 7, in our but, bit, had at that time 
only the latter sound, both long and short; and this differs in prac- 
tice imperceptibly from the sound of the Welsh uw. The following 
are, therefore, the sounds to be attributed to the letters in this 
transcription. The vowels are to be read either long or short. 


A, father, past, rather fine. AI, AY,aye. AE rather broader than ay ; 
all three, AI, AY, AE, are nearly German AI. B, 6. C is not used in the 
poem ; in modern Welsh it is 4. CH, the guttural, as in Scotch and Ger- 
man. D,d. DD, as th in they, breathe. E, there, then. EI, height. F, v. 
FF,f. G,g. H,h. I, heed, but often confused with hid, which has gene- 
rally y. IE occurs only in hwier, and may be an error for hwer; it should 
sound like wheer, and weer is now found in Shropshire. K, 4, used generally, 
as also in Salesbury. KW, qu, as in Salesbury. L,/. M,m. N,n. NG, 
sing. O, open, on, or nearly so. OU, a diphthong resembling how, but hav- 
ing a more decided sound of o in it. OE, joy. P,p. RK, 7, but always 





' First Dsiews in MS. *yalteredtov. *“shiak” with 2 underdotted. 
4TH SER., VOL. X1. 20 
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trilled. 8, s,always sharp, never z, which does not occur in Welsh ; hence, 
of course, s is used for both sand z. SI before a vowel is used to indicate 
the sound of sh; and TSI=tsh is used for chest, and DSI=dsh, for jest. 
Salesbury uses only TSI, and says it is as like the true sounds as pewter to 
silver. The sounds ch, j, do not occur in Welsh. At the end of a word ts 
is used for branch, where Salesbury uses zss. TH, thin, breath, as distinct 
from DD. U; the Welsh sound is not used in the transcription, except in 
the diphthong ww, written vw. Salesbury identifies U with French w, and 
seems to use ww for the same sound ; whether or not with a sound of 00 after 
it, it may be difficult to say. I think not. V, v, is sometimes used, as in 
Salesbury, but is always replaced by f in modern Welsh. W, too, hood, 
always a vowel, but forming a diphthong with the following vowel, and then 
very like English w, and used for it. WY, with. Y always a vowel, but 
used both for consonant and vowel in rich, written ry¢s. YW in modern 
Welsh is ambiguous, but is here always used for yoo. 


The pronunciation thus given agrees, as a rule, with Salesbury’s, 
which it confirms; but there are clearly some errors, though it is 
difficult to say who is to blame for them. In the following I give 
the number of the line, the present reading in Roman, and the pro- 
bable in italics : 


1, michdi, michti. 2, our, owr; see 2. 3, yntw, wntw; 57, yntw is pro- 
perly used for into. 4,i,is. 7, hwier, hwer ? bynn, bent? 8, synn, swn. 
11, i, et. 14, the, dde. 16, lyf, wf. 17, kwinod, kwinwd=queenhood ? 
19, syts, swts, meaning sddch, as Gill marks it; but sich may be right, as 
there may have been two sounds, 20, wad, wowld ; see v,15%? 24, synns, 
swns; see v, 8, 25, deing, deting. 30, sols, sowls; hicht, sicht. 31, aish, 
aisk: sh must be an error for sk, because sh is not found in Welsh: ask 
occurs in Gill; but aist may have been intended, as Salesbury writes ai for 
a in several words. 32, on, owr. 33, dywn, dwn. 34, tabyd, tabeyd= 
t’abide, 39, synn, swnn, 41, syprest, swprest. 42, sol, sowl. 43, EI, ZI. 
44, synn, swm; shio, sto, in 89, siakh, was once wrongly written. 51, yerth, 
earth. The sound yerth is possible, but highly dialectal. We find now in 
Shropshire yar=hair, yarb=herb, yerth=earth, yed—head, yep—heap, and 
this county may have been the model for a Welshman’s English at that 
time. .60, dynn, dwn. 65, eild, celd. 66, wld, wowld (see v, 15 and 67); 
but it may be used for wwld—wédld, as w disappears before a following w in 
Welsh (see 66, wid). 84, two, tw. 86, vpricht, wpricht. 94, ffricht, ficht. 


As to the pronunciation marked, there is nothing out of the way, 
if we suppose those y’s just noted to he errors for w. 


75, Kreist, giving the modern pronunciation of Christ, is curious. I have 
no other sixteenth century authority for this word. Observe the guttural 
CH in 1, 28, michti; 30, 84, sicht; 29, ocht ; 36, wricht; 40, 66, micht; 
42, 54, picht; 50, knicht ; 52, 58, licht; 56, behicht; 62, nicht; 76, dicht; 
88, wpricht ; 90, wicht. The KN in 49, kno; 50, knicht ; and WR in 36, 
wricht. TH in 12, wythowt ; 13,wyth; 47, withs; but DD in 3, 72, ddei; 
5, 11, 20, ddys; 9, fforffaddyrs ffaddyr ; 13, 25, 51, 52, 54, 59, etc., dde; 
17, mwddyr; 23, 51, 56, 58, ddat ; 68, 80, ddey ; 77, ddi; 79, dden. For 
the vowels, observe E in 1, leding ; 36, met—meet, proper; 42, sel—seal. 
The Y in 92, ffrynds, and 94, flynd=fiend. Salesbury and Gill have frinds ; 
but Salesbury has apparently fend, as he cites that as an example of e hav- 
ing the Welsh sound. The Y in 75, trysti=trusty, agrees with Salesbury, 
who identifies it with Welsh u. The W in 4, ws, 10, swking, 17, mwddyr, 
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is regular ; as also in 20, gwd ; 23, 28, tw; 29, twk ; 54, dwth (whence 33, 
dywn, should be dwn); and long in 34, bwn ; 37, swn; 38, nwn; 39, mwn; 
78, rwd ; and in 35, trwo=throne, we have Salesbury’s sound. VW in 14, 
firvwt—fruit ; 46, vws—use; 51, trvwth ; 54, rvwl ; 73, Dsivws represents, 
I believe, French wu (see above and Zarly English Pronunciation, Part I, 
pp. 164-8). The present Welsh sound of Duw is scarcely distinguishable 
y an Englishman from English dew; but Welshmen profess to hear and make 
a difference. Among the diphthongs, AI or AY in 4, braynts=dranch ; 31, 
aisk—ask, is borne out by Salesbury’s domaige, heritaige, languaige, aishe, 
waitche, and oreintsys—oranges. AH, AI, AY, EI, EY, are identified, and 
had the sound of aye. Compare 18, maedyn ; 25, 27, mae ; 65, may; 25, 
dae=day ; 85, kae=key; 89, sae, and 63, say; 90, awae; 21, 88, prae; 64, 
ffay ; 91, agaynst ; 68, 80, ddey, and 72, ddei; 75, Kreist. This illustrates 
the identification of EI, AI, in Chaucer. The OW in 15, owld ; 68, sowld; 
69, howld=hold, is quite regular. It is curious in 15, 67, wowld, which 
Gill and Sir T. Smith give as wodld (compare 66, wld) ; and quite unex- 
pected in 26, saviowr, which may be an error for saviwr, the older form, or 
savior, as Gill would probably have had it; or it may be sone artificial, 
solemn utterance. The word is not found in the original English version. 


Altogether, this phonetic writing is a very interesting document, 
and the errors in it are not more than are commonly met with in 
the phonetic writing of persons who are not used to it. The general 
character that it gives to the pronunciation is, no doubt, quite cor- 
rect, 





THE ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS LATELY 
FOUND AT BATH. 


On the 24th of last April, the city architect at Bath, 
Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., published an account, in 
The Bath Herald, of his discovery, in the course of 
excavations conducted by him in what is called “The 
King’s Bath”, of an inscribed leaden tablet. It lay in 
close proximity, we are told, to a number of coins of 
Hadrian, Trajan, Vespasian, Antoninus, Domitian, and 
other emperors. Mr. Davis gives the dimensions of the 
lead as one-twentieth of an inch thick, and two and 
eleven-sixteenths square, with a notch on the left side 
one and five-eighths long from the bottom, and three- 
eighths deep. The inscription consists of eight lines, 
of which the first four are longer than the others on 
account of the notch. The letters, with one or two ex- 
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ceptions, look towards the right; but, curiously enough, 
the whole reads towards the left. The legend, as there 
given, with the direction reversed by Mr. Davis, runs 
thus : 

COLAVITVILBIAMMIHIQ 

AQVACOMCLIQV—TSEC[ OF R]IV 

AVITEAMLV TAEL 

EXPERIVSVELVINNA I LV 

GVERINVSAERIANXSEX 

ITIANVSAVGVSTALISSE 

CATVSMINIANVSCOM 

IOVINAGERMANILL 


This was accompanied. by a translation by Prof. Sayce, 
and both the legend and the translation were subse- 
quently published, with certain modifications, by Mr. 
Davis in The Atheneum for the 15th of May last, where 
the latter runs thus: 


“ Quintus has bathed (or washed) Vilbia for me 

with the water ; along with Cliquatis he has 

saved her by means of QVIM...TAEL (or TALE) 
His] pay [is] 500,000 pounds of copper coins or quinarii 
Signed] by G. Verinus Arianus [A#lianus] Ex 

itianus the Augustal Priest, [and] Sextius 

Catus Minianus, along with 

Jovina Germanilla.” 


Since then Prof. Sayce, who has scrutinised the ori- 


- ginal more than once, has repeatedly examined a good 


photograph of it with me, with the result that we de- 
tected several inaccuracies in the first attempts at 
reading the inscription ; and finally, I spent half a day 
over the tablet at Bath, with Mr. Davis, when some 
further progress was made with the reading. 

The first line presents no difficulty in point of letters, 
except the first two characters, which are supposed to 
be co. Iam not satisfied as to them, though I admit 
that they may be there. The whole line would then 
run 

QIHIMMAIBLIVTIVAL| 0C| 
which has been taken to mean “Cof]]lavit Vilbiam 
mihi Quintus.” 
The second line begins with aqua, of which the initial 
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is rather faint ; then follows com Cliquat, of which the 
second word seems to be an abbreviation of a proper 
name ; but my attention has been called to a horizontal 
stroke drawn through the middle of the 1, and the let- 
ter may be £, and not 1. The rest of the line consists 
of what has been read as the first four letters of serva- 
vit, finished in the next line. The s is beyond doubt ; 
the vowel, if it be £,is 3,and not £; but I am not sure 
that it is not ani. What has been taken to be an Rk 
has, I think, been read so with the aid of a scratch, 
which I am inclined to regard as no part of the writing. 
In any case this R would be utterly unlike any other r 
in the inscription ; and I find in its place g and 1. Then 
as to the v, it is so close to the edge that its left arm 
is not of full length ; and I am not sure that the edge 
has not been filed away since the inscription was made. 
Further, the inclination is in no wise that of v, but of 
N, which I take it to have been. The whole word 
would then be seginavit, and the whole line, 


NIGHUSTAVQILCMOCAVQA 


The third line has, after the avit of the verb alluded 
to, its object eam; then a proper name, which seems to 
be the nominative. This begins with a badly formed Q 
followed by v; and that by 1, or possibly E or a. Then 
we seem to have an M and av; but on examining the 
space I am inclined to think that it is more probable 
that the middle strokes formed NN than mM. The line 
finishes with tale or tael; for the £ is placed in the 
bosom of the L, and ought, according to the run of the 
inscription, to be read before it ; but as the L is close 
to the margin, Prof. Sayce suggests that the E was 
placed where it stands for want of room to finish the 
sentence otherwise. The whole line will then stand 
thus : 

ELATVNNIVQMAETIVA 


But it must not be forgotten that the letters nnz are 
far from certain. 
The fourth line has also a damaged part in the same 
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portion of the tablet as the others. Up to that it reads 
ANNIVLEVSVIAREPXE 


where the initial e is faint; and the next one has a 
stroke over it, which I take as marking the end of the 
contraction, expé, for enpendit or expenderunt. In that 
case the, first nominative will be Reus, with an I taller 
than the other letters ; and not Hreius, as was at first 
supposed ; while the second is plainly Velvinna, which 
seems to have been followed by a third name, now ille- 
gible. The next three letters which complete the line 
are partly legible. The first of them cannot be made 
out, but over it stands a sort of horizontal s, marking 
an abbreviation. It is followed by an L; and that by 
a V with a horizontal stroke drawn through it, and an- 
other above it. These letters probably represented the 
amount paid by Reius, Velvinna, and the third person 
whose name cannot be read. 


The fifth line has been read 
SXESVNAIREASVNIREVG 


As to which I have to remark that I am in doubt as to 
the a. It may be a 6, or possibly o or Q; but if it stands, 
as has been supposed, for a Roman name, the chances 
are in favour of c. The name following is Verinus, in 
which the n has its middle bar placed in the wrong 
direction, and the letter is otherwise badly formed. 
The remaining letters begin Exsitianus, which is finished 
in the next or sixth line, and there qualified by the 
adjective Agustalis, not Augustalis, I think. This line 
ends with the letters zs or PES, for the margin seems 
to shew traces of something like a p. The name might 
then be supposed to be either Sextius or Septimius. 


The seventh and eighth lines read 


CATVS MINIANVS COM 
IOVINA GERMANILL 


where the curtailing of the last word looks strange 
when we have a considerable blank before Jovina; and 
I am not sure that Germanilla was not written in full 
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originally, the edge having been since worn away. The 
G in this line might have been taken for one of the sixth 
century, as found in the Christian inscriptions of Wales 
and Cornwall; but the one in the sixth line is much 
more clumsily made, its top being formed of a badly 
drawn horizontal stroke, which clearly explains how the 
Latin G passed into the Kymric $. The top of the s is 
formed, in more than one instance, in the same way ; 
and there is nearly as little difference between s and & 
in this inscription as in the later ones published by 
Hiibner and by Westwood. 

The tablet has many other points of great interest 
as elucidating the way in which the Roman uncials 
passed into the forms which they assume in the west 
of Britain in the sixth and seventh centuries, making 
up the Kymric alphabet used in Wales down to the end 
of the eleventh century ; but as it had passed from 
Wales (probably from St. David’s) into Ireland, and 
thence into the north of England, with the Columban 
missionaries, it has been regarded as anything but 
Kymric, and is now usually dubbed “Hiberno-Saxon”, 
which serves admirably to conceal its history. 

The whole inscription may be regarded as making 
the following legend : 

“[Coljlavit Vilbiam mihi Q. 
aqua com Cliquat. : segin- 
avit eam Quinnutale : 
expé Reius, Velvinna...~LV : 
C. Verinus Aerianus Exs- 
itianus Agustalis : Sep. 
Catus Minianus com 

Iovina Germanill{a |.” 

I will not attempt to explain the meaning of the in- 
scription, but will rest contented with two or three 
remarks that occur to me while waiting for light to be 
thrown on it by epigraphists. Whether a Roman would 
write com for cum, or not, it would have been exceed- 
ingly natural for a Celt to do so, as the preposition 
must have been in his vernacular either con or com. As 
to seginavit, I can only suggest that: the second vowel 
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is irrational, as it is called; and that the word may be 
regarded as equivalent to segnavit, which I should re- 
gard as a vulgar form of signavit. We have traces of 
this not only in the Italian segnare, but in the Welsh 
swyn (a charm, a spell, magic), which is the form given 
in Welsh to a Latin segnum, and not signum. The 
latter could only have yielded sén. 

As to the proper names, I take Vilbia to be Celtic, 
and of the same origin as the Irish masculine Failbhe, 
which implies an early Velbi-os or some such a form. It 
is probably also of the same origin as Velvinna; the 
second v of this last and the b of Vilbia being intended 
probably to represent one and the same sound, that of 
av. According to Corssen it became a common habit 
to write b for v in Latin from the beginning of the 
fourth century ; and this agrees well enough with the 
date suggested for this inscription, namely the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. The 
termination inna, of Velvinna, is exactly that which 
occurs in old Welsh as enn (now written en), and this 
form is possibly the prototype of the later Welsh femi- 
nine proper name Olwen. Further, the e of Veluinna 
would be more correct than the 2 of Vilbia; but pos- 
sibly this implies a peculiar, narrow pronunciation of 
the e, which appears also in Quinnutale, supposing that 
to be the right reading ; for in that case the etymolo- 
gical spelling would have been Quennutale, as the first 
part, guinnu, could hardly help being the same word 
which is now written pen in Welsh and ceann in Irish, 
the meaning of which is head, top, or end. In an inscrip- 
tion in Pembrokeshire, of the sixth century or there- 
abouts, it occurs as guen in QVENVENDANI, and as penno 
on a Gaulish coin reading IENNOOTINAOS. Not only 
does the word for “head” enter into the composition of 
proper names, but tal does the same both in Welsh and 
Gaulish, though I have not met with the two together 
before. The meaning of tal in such compounds is not 
easy to fix; but the whole name, Quinnutale, is pro- 
bably a nominative for an older Quinnutales, the final 
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s having here disappeared, as in almost all Celtic names 
in the Christian inscriptions of Wales and Cornwall, 
while it survives in several of the older Ogam inscrip- 
tions of Ireland. 

As to Agustalis, Corssen mentions among his dated 
instances of a for au, an Agusto for Augusto, of the time 
of Nero, found at Pompeii. 

I do not know what to make of Cliquat. Supposing 
the stroke through the 1 to be accidental, it stands, per- 
haps, for Cliquato or Cliquata, which might possibly be 
the Celticised form of some such a word as clypeatus. 
But this is only one of the many points which I hope 
others will be able to clear up. 

I believe I detected the faint traces of uncial letters 
on the back of this tablet; but I may be mistaken. 
This is, however, not the only tablet discovered by 
Mr. Davis. He has found another, written, it would 
seem, in the Roman cursive hand. Having spent the 
whole of my time on the other, I have nothing to say 
of this, except that it is inscribed on both sides, and 
that I understand that Prof. Westwood is progressing 
with the reading of it. 

Lastly, Mr. Davis, to whose kindness I am greatly 
indebted, shewed me a coin found in the same locality. 
It seemed to be British, and to bear an inscription 
which I could not read, though I have little doubt that 
a more experienced person would make it out without 
much difficulty. 

| Joun Rays. 


Postscript.—These remarks having been shewn to Prof. Hibner 
of Berlin, he has made various suggestions which would give a very 
different sense to the tablet, and coherency to the whole legend. 
Among other things, he is not convinced of the existence of any 
proper names, Vilbiqm, Cliquat, Quinnutale. The inscription must 
go through many hands before we have a satisfactory reading of it, 
and that is why I have published these guesses. 























ON SEVERAL ANTIQUITIES IN NORTH 
WALES. 


Arter our Meeting at Pembroke I was led to spend 
some little time at Colwyn Bay in North Wales, and 
took the opportunity of visiting a few places in that 
neighbourhood. I now offer my remarks upon them to 
the Archeologia Cambrensis in the hope that they may 
be of some interest. 

1. Gorddyn Mawr, near Llandulas, is a strong fort- 
ress covering the whole top of a hill. It is best ap- 
proached from the farm named Gorddyn, on its eastern 
side. By following the outside of a fence from the 
farm, one of the original entrances is easily reached at 
about the north-eastern angle of the camp. This en- 
trance is strongly defended by the ramparts projecting 
some distance into the interior. These ramparts are 
formed by banks of loose stones (no trace of regular 
wall was seen), which are two, and possibly three, in 
number at the exposed parts, 7.e., the north and north- 
west. Towards the north-west there is another less 
strongly defended entrance. There was a third de- 
fended entrance towards the south-west. The west 
side of the hill is steep, and the defences proportionally 
slight. In part of the western side little more than a 
very slight bank in front of a terrace-walk is found. 
On the south and east sides the hill is very steep, and 
even precipitous in places. Here the artificial defences 
are wanting, being unnecessary ; but any possibly acces- 
sible spot is defended by a slight rampart. As will be 
seen from the Ordnance Map, it is a large enclosure. I 
could not find any traces of hut-circles; but the whole 
space is covered by a coating of good turf, which would 
probably hide any remains of them. 

2. Castell Cawr, near Abergele, occupies the top of 
an exceedingly steep hill, which is, unfortunately for 
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the antiquary, quite covered with trees and dense vege- 
tation. The approach to it is by a path through the 
wood, starting from opposite one of the gates of Castell 
Gwrych. The path runs in an ascending direction, 
becoming less apparent as it proceeds, then doubles 
back upon itself, and at length reaches some singular 
flights of rude steps, full fifty in number, by which the 
ditch is attained. Just at that point a deep, narrow 
ravine is crossed by a kind of thick wall, the top of 
which is on a level with the ditch ; but although there 
is a way over it, it did not seem to lead to anything. 
Probably that to which it led is completely obscured 
by the trees, and thus escaped my notice. The ques- 
tion arises, are these steps and the wall ancient? They 
do not look modern. Three sides of this fort seem to 
have been very strongly defended, and as I suspect, 
from what the vegetation would allow me to see, by a 
wall of dry masonry. I think that I could detect pieces 
of such a wall in several places ; but the vegetation is 
exceedingly dense, and hides nearly everything. Near - 
the south-west corner I believe that I detected the 
entrance marked on the Ordnance Map. The eastern 
side seems to have been sufficiently defended naturally 
by the precipitous slope of the hill. 

3. Capel St. Trillo, near Colwyn Bay, is situated close 
to the shore in the parish of Llandrillo yn Rhos. It is 
a very small building, measuring externally about 15 ft. 
by 12 ft., and internally about 11 ft. by 8. It was 
covered by a barrel-vault very well put together, of 
which about two-thirds is still in place. The height of 
the interior is 8 ft. There are three windows and a 
western door. The door is 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, and was 
apparently arched at a height of about 4 ft.; but the 
top has fallen away, and this height and the arch 
slightly doubtful. The east window is 2 ft. 6 ins. high, 
and 2 ft. wide internally, but only 6 ins. externally. 
The other windows are, one near the west end of the 
north wall, and another at about the middle of the 
south wall. They are 2 ft. 6 ins. high, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide 
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within, and 6 ins, externally. There are two small 
holes like lockers at the south-east angle,—one in the 
south wall, and the other in the east wall. Under the 
east window is a small, square-built cistern full of 
water, which flows away from it externally. The ex- 
ternal roof is covered with vegetation, but is apparently 
of the usual shape, presenting a pointed gable at the 
east end, At the west end a rude wall starts from the 
north side of the door, and soon turns at a right angle 
to the south, enclosing a small paved (?) space. These 
walls are backed by the bank under which the little 
building stands. This is, I presume, the holy well of 
the patron saint of the parish. 

4. Bryn Eurian occupies nearly the whole summit 
of a moderately lofty hill in the parish of Llandrillo yn 
Rhos, near Colwyn Bay. It is not of large size, nor 
remarkably strong. Those parts of the area which are 
not defended by precipitous slopes are bounded by a 
low bank of stones having in parts (and probably, ori- 
ginally, throughout) large stones placed against its ex- 
terior. In some parts they remain, although the bank 
has nearly disappeared. The northern end, which is 
the highest part, formed a sort of citadel. It is a small, 
nearly rectangular space, strongly fortified in the same 
manner as the rest. The entrance to it was apparently 
on the east side, just above a very steep part of the 
hill. The bank of the main enclosure rather overlaps 
the smaller one here, and adds very much to the 
strength of this opening. At the other end of the north 
side of this strong part the outer enclosure seems to 
start from it. Thus three of its sides are within the 
larger enclosure. The main entrance to the outer space 
seems to have been where the north and west sides 
form an angle. There are traces of hollows in the inte- 
rior, which may possibly be the foundations of circular 
huts ; but the turf is so rich, that without the spade 
and pickaxe it is impossible to form any certain opinion 
on this and some other points of interest. The hill is 
easily accessible from the quarries near the National 
School. C. C. Basineton. 


























Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 





CYNWS OR CYNWYS. 


S1r,—Referring to Professor Rhys’s query at p. 336, I may men- 
tion that there is a farmhouse in the parish of Llanwrin, Montgome- 
ryshire, called Ceinws. It is in the township of Blaen Glesyrch, 
and near the main road which leads from Machynlleth to Corris. In 
another part of the same parish is a farm known as Cae Cuno or Cae 
Cyno. Personal names enter somewhat largely into the names of 
places in this parish, as, for instance, Cae Adda, Cae Mab Adda, 
Cae Iago, Bryn Gronwy, Bryn Cae Meilir, Esgair Wion or Wian, 
Esgair Llywelyn; and one of the fields close to the village bears 
the name of Cae Arthur. 

I remain, etc., D. Sinvan Evans. 

Llanwrin: Sept. 14, 1880. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Who is the Sir Edward Pikering alluded to in the following docu- 

ment ? 
“ To owre trusty and welbeloved John Pillesdon Esquier. 
“ Henry By the King 

“Trusty and welbeloved We grete you well. And have understande aswel 
by the writing of oure trusty and welbeloved knight for oure body Sr 
Edward Pikering as by other report made unto us the ffectual and good 
assistance that ye as owre loving and true subject gave unto him for the 
repressing and subduyng of a riotte lately attempted against him in that 
cuntrey ffor the whiche your trowe acquitaill We thank you hertily praying 
you of your good contynuance in the same Which We shal not forget but 
singlerly remember in suche thing as may bee to yo’ wele and furtherance 
hereafter Yours under o’ signet at owre Mans’ of Shene the xixth day of 
May.” (No year given.) 


A charter, 20 Oct. 1502, under the signature and official seal of 
John Longford, Knt., Chief Steward of the lordships of Bromfeld 
and Yaille, appoints, during pleasure, the said John Puleston to be 
Deputy Lieutenant of the said lordships, with an annual salary of 
58s. 4d. and all profits and advails pertaining to the same place of 
Lieutenant. 

In the 6th of Henry VIII we find the said John Puleston (or 
Peylston as it is there written), one of the Gentlemen Ushers of the 
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King’s Chamber, presenting to the King a petition and bill for his 
signature, asking for a fresh grant of the annuity for life, of twenty 
marks, and of the issues of the King’s lordship of Denbigh ; which 
annuity was granted to the petitioner by Henry VII, in the second 
year of his reign (1487), in consideration of the grantee’s services 
in the said King’s “ triumphal victory” (Bosworth). 

John Puleston was Chamberlain of North Wales. He married, 
1st, Alice, daughter of Thomas Salisbury of Llewenie. She died s. p. 
2nd, Alice, daughter of Hugh Lewis of Prysaddved in Anglesey, 
who had a son John. 8rd, Ellen, daughter of Sir Robert Whitney, 
Knt.; she seems to have died s. p. 





fMliscellaneous Potices. 


LianaBeR Cuurcn.—The roof of this beautiful little church, the 
only part not touched when the building was restored twenty years 
ago, is quite gone, and must be redone before the coming winter. 
It is estimated that the work will cost about £100, and all lovers of 
pure Early English architecture are invited to contribute towards 
the preservation of this beautiful specimen. Subscriptions will be 
thankfully acknowledged by the Rector of the parish, Glanydon, 
Barmouth. 


We‘hear that Mr. J. Y. W. Lloyd’s History of the Princes, the 
Lords Marchers, and the ancient Nobility, of Powys Fadog, is in the 
press, and that the first volume may be expected shortly. 








Rebiews. 


1. Y Semr Great; being the Adventures of King Arthur’s Knights 
of the Round Table in the Quest of the Holy Greal, and on 
other Occasions. Originally written about the year1200. Edited, 
with a Translation and Glossary, from the Copy preserved 
among the Hengwrt MSS. in the Peniarth Library. By the 
Rev. Rosert Witiiams, M.A., Rector of Rhyd y Croesau, Den- 
bighshire, Canon of St. Asaph. London: Richards, 37, Great 
Queen Street. 1876. 

2. Campav CuariyMakn, being the Gests of Charlemagne, and Bevis 
or Hampton. The Welsh Version written in 1336. 

‘8. Purpan Papric, Bucneow Meir Wyry, Seita Pecnuawt Marwaw., 
Evaneer Nicopemus, Y Grocuita, Hanes Pontius Pitatus, His- 
TORIA JUDAS, PROPHWYDOLIAETH SisL1 Doetn, Breupawyt PavL 
Exostot, Pwytt y Paper, Seita Doretuion Ruverin, Yr OLEw 
Benpiceit, Gwiat Izvan VENDIGEIT, etc., etc. Edited, with a 
Translation and Glossary, by the Rev. Roperrt Wi.iams, M.A., 
Rector of Culmington, Salop, Canon of St. Asaph. 1880. 


Arter the lapse of a period comprising the greater part of two cen- 
turies, since the antiquary Edward Lhuyd complained bitterly, in 
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the Archeologia Britannica, of the suspicious jealousy of Welsh 
country squires, which kept hidden from his ken, in dusty, lumber- 
ing, old boxes the precious MSS. of antiquity, which they were 
unable themselves to decipher, yet feared to commit to the elucida- 
tion of others, some of these, under the auspices of more generous 
and enlightened possessors, have at length begun to find their way, 
through the medium of the all-searching, all-devouring, all-revealing 
press, to the knowledge of the outer world. Among them a con- 
siderable portion of the famous Hengwrt and Peniarth collections 
have, within a few recent years, been forced “‘to give up their 
dead”, to the explosion, even within the short period that has ensued, 
of many a venerated fable and many a musty tradition. Last, 
though not least, among these are the writings now under our 
notice ; of which, indeed, during the last, and even much of the pre- 
sent century, the bare titles had been discovered and published ; 
but their contents, for the most part, were still matter of conjecture. 
E. Lhuyd, for example, in 1707 was fain to be content with the 
description of the Greal, which he gives in the MS., “ Britannicorum 
Catalogus” (Arch. Brit., p. 265); so vague as to lead to the infer- 
ence, which is supported by his brief supplementary reference to the 
Lexicon Davisianum (s.v. GREAL), that it comprises all that he knew 
about the book. ‘ Ystoris: Saint Greal ; Historie Gregorianw. M. & 
Vaugh. Membr. nitid. Charact. Varias fabulas exhibet de Arthuro Rege, 
& militibus suis Sc. Init.” and “Fin.”, both of which he quotes cor- 
rectly. (“‘ Const., p. 560, in 4to.”) His curious Latinisation of the 
word Greal by Gregoriane shews how completely he was at sea with 
regard to the meaning of the word. That the same ignorance con- 
tinued for one hundred and thirty years from Lhuyd’s time appears 
from the account given of the book in the notes to the works of 
Lewis Glyncothi; presenting, however, in the manner in which that 
ignorance is veiled by a pretentious assumption of knowledge 
wholly unwarranted by facts, an astounding contrast to the modest 
and humble statement of those that our earlier grammarian and 
etymologist was content to lay before the public. Few and circum- 
scribed, in point of information, as these were, they are proved true 
and accurate notwithstanding, when confronted with the unim- 
peachable testimony of the book itself, printed and bound, open 
before our eyes, and accessible to the gaze of all. 

“The word GreaL”, say the Editors of Glyncothi, “is Welsh, sig- 
nifying, according to Gair ab Geirion, ‘an aggregate of principles’, 
and in modern language ‘a magazine’. Liyvr y GREAL was a pon- 
derous manuscript containing the Masonic mysteries of the Bardic 
conclave, among the members of which were Taliesin, Aneurin, 
Merddyn Emrys, etc. The Greal was full of legends and tales of 
the Arthurian Round Table, evidently written with a design to sow 
the seeds and revive the tenets of pagan Druidism. It was origin- 
ally compiled in the Welsh language, a.D. 717, and translated into 
Latin, as some suppose, by Walter de Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
and from his version into the Norman French. in the year 1220. 
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The original Welsh has been lost for centuries, and hence the hue 
and cry made after it by the bards of the middle ages, who, in fact, 
must have been ignorant of its principles and tendency to oppose 
the progress of Christianity in the land.” Then follows a quotation 
from the well known passage from Guto’r Glyn’s poem, in which 
that bard actually asks for the loan of the volume from Trahaearn 
ab Ieuan ab Meurig ab Howel Gam, of Waenllwg in Monmouth- 
shire, for David, Abbot of Valle Crucis, which they translate thus : 
“For one book he is complaining, which he loves more than gold 
and precious stones, the fair Great of this country: a book of the 
famed knights, a book of the mystery of all the Round Table.” 
After which they proceed thus: ‘‘ What little is known of the con- 
tents of Llyvr y Greal is through the medium of the translation 
above mentioned into French,—the fruitful source which furnished 
materials for the Arthurian and Carlovingian romances of the con- 
tinental troubadours. It is from the translation we learn the date 
of the first copy in Welsh, for it commences abruptly with its date, 
thus, ‘I, a sinner, was in a lonely place’, etc.” How the date is 
discoverable from these simple words is beyond our chronological 
comprehension ; probably it became visible to the Editors after 
some mystic Bardic fashion, for it certainly is not deducible there- 
from “according to Cocker.” 

“As the narrator proceeds, he endeavours to impress his readers 
with a belief that the mystery of bardism was the genuine fruit of 
divine inspiration. This notion is calculated to lead us to the con- 
clusion that some of the principles contained in the original Greal 
continued to be preserved in Wales by oral tradition, from age to 
age, down to the time of Queen Elizabeth, when Meirig Davydd, of 
Glamorganshire, collected what fell in his way, and committed them 
to writing. His fraternity called themselves ‘ Beirdd Ynys Prydain’, 
whilst others termed them ‘ Beirdd Beli’ (Priests of the Sun), and 
latterly, ‘Gwyr Cwm y Velin’ (probably a corruption of ‘ Gwyr Cyn- 
velin’), worshippers of the solar deity. The very few that remain 
of them lately favoured the public with a disclosure of some of their 
mysteries under the several titles of ‘Coelbren y Beirdd’ and ‘ Cyfr- 
inach y Beirdd’.” 

Fairly carried away at last in the whirlwind conjured up by their 
own imaginations, the Editors conclude with a glowing description 
of these two wonderful mysteries, together with the Bardic alpha- 
bet, occupying fully two more lengthy columns of notes utterly use- 
less for their purpose, but invaluable to us as furnishing a clie to 
the greater mystery, otherwise insoluble, how two such eminent 
Welsh scholars as Tegid and Gwallter Mechain should have been 
so far bereft of their critical faculty and cautious judgment, whereby 
they had been originally content to be guided, when, at the com- 
mencement of their work (Dosbarth, i, p. 110) of the poems, they 
had refrained from committing themselves to a wider pronounce- 
ment concerning the Greal than that it had been “originally the 
name of a celebrated book of Welsh stories, long since lost, highly 
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extolled by different writers.” But murder will out. And here 
they bear witness against themselves, that in the interval a wizard 
Druid, in the shape of Iolo Morganwg, had descended on them from 
the chair of Glamorgan, and enwrapt them in his spells. Thus only 
can be explained the notion that the Seint Greal had been lost 
beyond recovery, and that the word Greal itself was of Druidical 
origin ; notions which might easily have been dispelled by a refer- 
ence to the Archeologia Britannica or to Aneurin Owen, who, if 
applied to, would at once have informed them that the existence of 
the book in the Hengwrt Library was perfectly well known to him. 
In the Catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS., printed in the 4th Series 
of the Archeologia Oambrensis, is the following notice: “Y Sanct 
Greal in Welsh. This famous volume (a 4to., on vellum) was written 
in the reign of Henry VI. It is in a beautiful hand. There was, 
and perhaps may still be, another copy of the Sanct Greal at Glodd- 
aeth, but of what date I am unable to say.” There is no mention 
of the omission, as in the case of several other volumes, of this MS. 
from the catalogue previously made by Mr. Aneurin Owen, and 
constantly referred to by Mr. Wynne in the compilation of his own 
catalogue ; consequently it must have been comprised in it. 

This extravagance of criticism which abandoned the safe and 
sober foundation of solid fact to venture on the shaky quags of wild 
and precipitate conjecture, has at length met at once with its rebuke 
and refutation in the simple account of the matter given by Canon 
Williams in his Preface to the work itself, now published for the 
first time from the original sources, rescued at last from the oblivion 
with which the dust of ages has covered them. “The volume”, he 
says, “contains two parts, the first being a translation, with some 
little alteration, of the Roman du Quéte du Saint Greal, originally 
written by Walter de Mapes in Norman French in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. This portion (folios 1-109 of the MS.) forms 
the 13th to the 17th book in the Morte d’Arthur, by Sir Thomas 
Malory, and printed by Caxton in 1485; and the Norman-French 
text has been published by Mr. Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1864, 4to. Though this agrees closely with the Welsh text, it is 
not the one from which the Welsh was translated, nor yet is it one 
of the thirteen Paris MSS. of which Mr. Furnivall gives the com- 
mencement. The second portion of the Welsh Greal (folios 110- 
280) contains the adventures of Gwalchmai, Peredur, and Lancelot, 
and of other knights of the Round Table ; but these are not fownd in 
the Morte d’Arthur1 The Peniarth MS. is beautifully written on 
vellum, and in perfect preservation, and its date is that of Henry VI, 
the early part of the fifteenth century. The orthography and style 
of writing agree literally with that of the ‘ Mabinogion’ in the Llyur 
Céch Hergest, which is of that date. This, of course, is a transcript 
of an earlier copy; but there is no certainty when it was first 
translated into Welsh, though Aneurin Owen, in his Catalogue of 
the Hengwrt MSS., assigns it to the sixth year of Henry VI. Itis 


1 The italios are our own. 
47TH SER., VOL. XI. 21 
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mentioned by Davydh ab Gwilym, who died in 1368......Only two 
copies are supposed to be now in existence: this at Peniarth, and 
the other among the Gloddaeth MSS. lately removed to Mostyn.” 
After giving the description of the latter from Aneurin Owen’s 
Catalogue of that collection, ending thus,—“ The first copy written 
by Master Phylip David, from the sole book of his knighted uncle, 
Trahaearn ab Ieuan ab Meuric, which was written by Siencyn ab 
John”, etc., the writer proceeds,—“ When we have obtained the 
time of Siencyn ab John we shall know when it was first trans- 
lated.” Then, after quoting the passage relating to it from Gutto’r 
Glyn’s poem, and referring to that of Ieuan Dhu y Bilwg, addressed 
to Lewis, Abbot of Glyn Nedh (Neath), for the loan of the Greal 
(1460-1500), he adds,—“ It says much for the love of literature 
among our ancestors, when we find that so large a work as the 
Greal was translated into Welsh nearly three hundred years before 
its appearance in English; possibly owing to the circumstance of 
the original author being a Welshman, for Walter, the celebrated 
Archdeacon of Oxford, was the son of Blondel de Mapes and Flur, 
the daughter of Gwerydh ab Seisyllt, Lord of Lhancarvan.”’ 

But it may be a question, after all, how far De Mapes was the 
original composer of the Greal, for we learn from Warton’s History 
of English Poetry, quoted by the Rev. John Davies in his paper on 
“The Celtic Element of the English Language” (Arch. Camb., vol. 
x, p. 266, 4th Ser., note), that “‘a writer called Hremita Britannus, 
who flourished about the year 720, wrote, besides other works, a 
book in an unknown language (British), entitled Sanctum Greal, 
de Rege Arturo et rebus gestis ejus, and also De Mensd rotundé 
et strenuis equitibus.” If so, and the latter writer flourished at the 
date here ascribed to him, the tales of King Arthur and his knights 
may, indeed, have had an origin earlier by some centuries than that 
now generally attributed to them. The work is probably the same 
as that vaguely alluded to by the Editors of Lewis Glyncothi, with- 
out naming the author; but Warton had no suspicion that Eremita 
Britannus was a Druid, or that his work was designed for the incul- 
cation or maintenance of Druidism. His title of “ Eremita”, or 
‘*Hermit’’, on the contrary, would warrant the belief that he was a 
Christian. 

The Peniarth MS., however, excellent as it appears to be in all 
other respects, is not absolutely perfect. At pp. 275 and 616 of the 
printed work is an observation, inserted between brackets, to the 
effect that “the context shews a folio wanting, numbered 177, and 
containing chap. 147. Canon Williams, it would appear, had not 
at the time of publication been afforded an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing whether the missing folio could be supplied from the Gloddaeth 
MS. now in the Mostyn Library. An application to the noble owner 
for that purpose would assuredly not fail of its effect; and it is to 
be hoped that it may not be long before the copies of the subscribers 
may find their completion by the addition of the missing folio from 
the only quarter from which its recovery remains now to be hoped 
for, failing the existence of another copy of the work. 
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The publication of the Seint Greal will be found on examination 
to possess by no means a merely archwological or antiquarian inte- 
rest, but much also of a social and historical character. The same 
may be said, in their degree, of the curious volume by which that 
publication is being followed, and now in course of completion. Of 
the latter we will add no more at present than that we propose 
hereafter to continue our observations upon the various subjects 
somewhat incongruously, perhaps, but still unavoidably, brought 
together in it, from the brevity of the several compositions, each of 
them insufficient of itself to furnish an entire volume of the size of 
the Seint Greal. When the volume thus made up, as it were, of 
“ varieties” has reached its close, we feel that it will be more satis- 
factory to our readers, as well as to ourselves, to add whatever fur- 
ther remarks we may be disposed to make respecting its component 
parts. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 


Tue General Committee met at the Assembly Rooms at 8.30 p.m. to 
receive and discuss the Report of the past year. At 9 p.m. the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of members were commenced by Professor 
Babington apologising on behalf of the outgoing President, Mr. C. W. 
Williams-Wynn, for his absence, and calling upon Mr. C. E. G. Philipps 
of Picton Castle, the President Elect, to take the chair. 

Mr. C. E. G. Philipps then took the chair, and said he felt very 
strongly the high honour that he derived from being voted to a pre- 
sidential chair which had been occupied by so many men eminent for 
their ability and attainments. His own great inferiority to these men 
was a fact which nobody could feel more fully than he did himself ; 
therefore he only hoped they would extend to him that kind courtesy 
which he knew they always extended to those who tried to do their 
best ; for, indeed, he would trespass as shortly as possible on their 
time. He would be all the more inclined to be reticent in the present 
case because of his meeting the Association for the first time in his 
life. But he hoped he was not insensible to the value of its labours. 
In these days of hurry-scurry and bustle, when the events of to-day 
are hustled out by those of to-morrow, and yesterday is almost for- 
gotten, he should think nothing would be more welcome to us than 
to have such a Society as this in our midst. It was a Society whose 
work required calm judgment and patience ; a Society which took the 
greatest pains in the study of the subjects coming before it; a Society 
which brought back to our grasp the deeds of our ancestors, and made 
us feel that after all we owed a great deal to them,—a fact we were 
only too apt to forget. He always felt that a Society like this took 
us backward up the hill of time, pointed out to us the mighty deeds 
that had been done, and bade us pause in our mad career instead of 
rushing on with such confused eagerness as we often do. He was 
impressed with the belief that the result of the visit of the Associa- 
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tion would be to make them feel prouder than ever of the great 
county in which they lived. He felt that the excursions which were 
before them would yield great pleasure and profit. This great Society 
came, as it were, with a mystic wand that would call the past into 
life again,—a wand that would fill their churches once more with con- 
gregations of their Flemish and Norman ancestors,—a wand that 
would restore their ruined castles and stately old halls, and make 
them again teem with life, and echo with the fame of the deeds of the 
mighty dead ; and, as he had before said, when they saw the work 
that their ancestors had done, they would pause and consider, as they 
did, before entering on any great enterprise of life. 

He thought it would ill become him to proceed to any great length 
in an inaugural address, but he would take the liberty of saying a few 
words upon the great objects of interest on the programme which 
their Committee had provided for their delight and edification. He 
knew that objects of no ordinary interest and scenery of no ordinary 
beauty had been selected ; and those who knew the country would 
not for a moment doubt that such a round of excursions as had been 
arranged would furnish one of the best possible means of invigor- 
ating the bodily health as well as of instructing the mind. They 
would begin their labours under the shadow of that great Castle of 
which the men of Pembroke were justly proud, and which he believed 
(if he were wrong he would be corrected) was the birthplace of at 
least one royal prince. When they had seen this great Castle, and 
explored the other interesting antiquities of Pembroke, they were to 
go to the old town of Tenby, which was really an ancient town, 
although now a modern and fashionable watering-place. He trusted 
that those who delighted in modern Tenby would remember that it 
had a great history in the past, and would see the Castle Hill atfd the 
island. Those who wished it would cross the narrow streak of sea 
that divided Tenby from Galdy, on which island he hoped this archex- 
ological Society would convince them that Christianity had one of its 
first birthplaces. He believed, although he had not seen it, that there 
was an old abbey there, raised by the generosity of some old Norman 
knight, dedicated to St. Martin, and given to the great Abbey of 
St. Dogmell’s, situated on Cardigan Bay, in the north of the county. 
But he should not trouble them with reference to all the interesting 
objects they should see. One day would be spent by the breezy shores 
of the Atlantic, where they would pay a visit to a grand old church 
of which Pembrokeshire was proud. There they would hear some 
curious legends, and see the lonely Chapel of St. Govan, whére the 
only music now was the diapason of the sad sea waves, and the only 
bell calling to vespers was the resounding echoes of the cliffs ; for (so 
ran the legend) some pirates long ago attacked the place, and carried 
off the chapel bells, since which time the cliffs had continued to serve as 
bells. From there they should go to the magnificent Castle of Carew. 
After seeing the Castle and the church with its cross, they should 
visit proud Manorbier which lay so beautifully. in view of the sea. 
There he hoped the Society would set at rest the question as to the 
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truth of the new theory, that the chapel of that great Castle had been 
discovered, and that the banqueting hall could be clearly laid open to 
view. These were some of the matters that he believed had long been 
discussed and looked at critically, and he hoped the present Meeting 
would solve them. There was another point which, perhaps, they 
could solve, and which had not yet been satisfactorily settled, although 
it was discussed at the Meeting of the Society in this county twenty- 
nine years ago. This was the question whether or not Giraldus was 
born at Manorbier Castle. It might not seem a matter of great im- 
portance ; but in these days of severe historical research, it was well 
that the right man should always be put in the right place if possible. 
They would go to see the episcopal palace at Lamphey, in which the 
Bishops of St. David’s once lived in such splendid style, and about 
the architect of which there had long been a contest. 

He was sure that when they had been round all those churches, 
chapels, castles, and the like, they would return wiser than they were 
at present, and greatly pleased that this Society had come amongst 
them. He had looked forward with no common interest to its com- 
ing, although that interest was, of course, tempered by a feeling for 
the humble individual who was expected to act as President. He 
welcomed the Society with all cordiality in the name of all present, 
and he believed he might say in the name of the entire county of 
Pembroke. Pembrokeshire bad them welcome, not only because they 
always welcomed strangers, but still more because of the gratitude 
they owed to the Society, and the respect which all owed to its 
labours. It was, in a great measure, to this and kindred societies 
they owed it that their churches were once more beautiful, and re- 
stored to something like their original appearance ; and not the 
churches only, but our other public buildings, and even cottages, were 
becoming worthy of that well nigh universal empire on which the sun 
never sets. 

Professor Babington moved a vote of thanks to the President for 
his address ; and the motion was seconded by the Very Reverend the 
Dean of St. David’s, who said that he knew many Welsh and English 
counties, and there was no other district of the same limited extent 
which contained three such castles as Carew, Pembroke, and Manor- 
bier ; to say nothing of the outlying castles of Haverfordwest, Nar- 
herth, and Kilgerran. 

Mr. F. L’Estrange Clark, in welcoming the Association, said he was 
glad that their visit had not taken place a few years ago, for then 
their churches were in a very bad condition compared with what they 
are now. Next day they would see St. Mary’s, Pembroke, which he 
considered a very fine specimen of an old church ; and they would 
see Monkton Hall and Monkton Church, which, under the care of the 
Vicar, had been partially restored, and was in process of further 
restoration. But though they were strong in churches in Pembroke- 
shire, he thought they were, comparatively speaking, still stronger in 
castles. Pembroke Castle was the queen of South Wales in its way. 
It was certainly much dilapidated, and had suffered more from the 
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ignorance of its owners and its friends than from the attacks of the 
enemy. The other castles around were well worth visiting. It was 
well known that they did not in that district call themselves Welsh ; 
in fact they did not know what to call themselves; but most probably 
they were more Fleming than anything else, although they had cer- 
tainly a mixture of Celtic and English blood. Words would be found 
in use here which were not the same as those now used in England, 
but which were, perhaps, purer English, since several of them were 
familiar to Chaucer, Spencer, and possibly Milton, Take the word 
“rather” (early), which was commonly employed here. They did not 
find it in England except in the comparative ‘“‘rather”. There was 
another set of words which they found here, and not in England. For 
instance, a phrase very common among the country folk here was 
used in his hearing the other day. Instead of “both”, they said “all 
of both”. That form of the phrase was never used in England, but it 
was genuine Saxon. On the part of the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee he had now to apologise for that gentleman’s absence. He (the 
Chairman) had been called away on business to the upper part of the 
county. 

The President then called on the Secretary, the Rev. R. Trevor 
Owen, to read the Report. 


REPORT FOR 1879-80. 


In the year 1851 this Society held its fifth Annual Meeting at 
Tenby. Your Committee congratulate the members on the Society 
holding its thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in the same district of Anglia 
Transwalliana, or Englishery of Pembrokeshire. Among those who 
took part in that Meeting was the late Bishop of St. David’s, who in 
the latter part of his address expressed his regret to find scattered 
throughout the pages of the Archwologia Cambrensis occasional expres- 
sions of despondency,—expressions which he regarded as wholly un- 
called for. He reminded them that the Society was yet a new thing ; 
it had not yet completed the first lustrum of its existence, and it still 
had a great work before it. Since that time the Society has nearly 
completed its seventh dustrum. During this period, in addition to the 
annual volumes, it has issued two Parts of the Survey of Gower ; the 
Records of the Lordship of Cemaes; a translation of the Brut of 
Tywysogion, with the text, by the late Aneurin Owen ; Gesta Regum; 
a volume of original documents; and the Celtic Remains of Lewis 
Morris. To this list may be added the valuable work of Professor 
Westwood, the Lapidarium Wallie, which brings together in one 
volume descriptions and illustrations of all the ancient incised stones 
throughout Wales. It may be said with truth, that but for the ex- 
istence of the Society this important work would in all probability 
have never been carried out. It had, indeed, been announced for 
many years; but the number of subscriptions was so small that it was 
considered that the proposal would not be carried into effect. As it 
was, however, felt that the assistance of Professor Westwood was in- 
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dispensable if the work were to be done, means were found for the 
beginning and completing the five Parts which form the volume. 
Another advantage arising from the existence of the Society is the 
formation of local societies such as that of the Powys-land Club. The 
first volume of its Zransactions appeared in 1868, and has been annu- 
ally followed by others of the same value and interest. In the intro- 
ductory notice to the work it is stated that the idea broached in the 
first Part of the Archwologia Cambrensis, in 1846, “On the Study and 
Preservation of the National Antiquities of Wales”, led to the attempt 
of carrying out the idea for the county of Montgomery. The members 
of that Society know how successfully the work has been and is still 
being carried on ; and it is to this success must be fairly assigned the 
establishment of the Museum in Welshpool ; not only the most valu- 
able in Wales, but in some respects the only one ; and it is a striking 
example of what the persevering energy and munificent. liberality 
of one individual can effect. Important additions have been lately 
made to the building, rendered necessary by the additions constantly 
made to its collections, Wales at present has no museum of anti- 
quities, although there are several local ones which contain a few 
objects of interest to archeologists, but which are often passed over 
among cases of stuffed birds and geological specimens. A museum 
formerly existed at Caernarvon, some remains of the contents of which 
are in the Castle, and not very accessible to the public. The Royal 
Institution of Swansea possesses a few ; and in time the newly esta- 
blished Museum at Tenby may be presented with some curiosities of 
the kind. There is a museum in Lampeter College, but it is a private 
one. None of these can supply what is wanted, viz., a general and 
central museum for Welsh antiquities. The nearest approach to one 
is ready at hand in Welshpool, and could be made to answer the pur- 
pose at a small cost. 

The Revue Celtique, started by one of our members, and the Corre- 
sponding Secretary for France, has nearly completed its fourth volume, 
and promises to become a work of great importance to Celtic scholars. 
No. 14, the last issued, contains, among other valuable articles, a 
Supplement to Breton and French Dictionaries. Some members of 
this Society are supporters of this Review, both as contributors and 
subscribers ; but your Committee think that were the work better 
known, more would contribute to its support. The late Mr. R. Brash, 
for many years an active member of the Association, left a work on 
the Ogham inscribed monuments of the Gaedhil in the British Islands, 
which, by the assistance of Mr. G. M. Atkinson, his widow published 
last year. It is a work of considerable value, even if one or two of 
its statements are not admitted. Wales has so many Ogham monu- 
ments (some of them of considerable importance as having bilingual 
inscriptions), that-the work must be one of special interest to Welsh 
scholars. It is very satisfactory to learn that it is the intention of 
the Rev. D. R. Thomas, late General Secretary of the Association, to 
bring out a new and enlarged edition of his History of the Diocese of 
St. Asaph, one of the most (if not the most) important works of the 
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kind that have yet been published in Wales. Such a work forms in 
itself a valuable contribution to a history of a part of Wales which at 
present has no recorded history. If other clergymen could be found 
as willing and competent as Mr. Thomas to do the same for their dio- 
ceses, a considerable step might be made toward supplying the want 
of county histories in Wales. Other members are not less active in 
adding to our stores of Celtic knowledge. Professor Rhys, in addition 
to the second edition of his Lectures, is now engaged on a history of 
the Breton Celts; while the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, for some years 
Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis, is preparing a Welsh Diction- 
ary. Since the last Report issued, Part 5 of the Rev. Canon Williams’ 
Selections from the Hengwrt MSS. has been issued. 

The Society has lately lost by death several of its members, among 
whom are—M. Aymar de Blois, of the Chateau de Poulquinan, near 
Quimper, Finisterre ; the Rev. T. James, F.S.A., of Netherthong, near 
Huddersfield, one of the original members of the Society, and whose 
extensive collection of Welsh books was lately dispersed at Sotheby’s ; 
Augustus Reed, Esq., of Acton, Wrexham; Rev. Canon Harries, late 
of Gelligaer Rectory, near Cardiff; Mrs. Laws, a member of long 
standing, and sister-in-law to the late James Dearden, the first Trea- 
surer of the Society. But the latest and most serious loss of the 
Society is by the death of William Watkin Edward Wynne, Esq., of 
Peniarth, near Towyn, in Merioneth, who died last July, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. Few men were better qualified and 
more willing, to assist the Association in its earlier days, as the 
volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis shew. He acted as President 
at the Dolgelley Meeting in 1850, and frequently attended subsequent 
ones. The restoration of the most interesting church in North Wales, 
namely, that of Llanaber, near Barmouth, was entirely his work, the 
Rector wisely preferring his services to those of a professional archi- 
tect, and the result has proved the wisdom of his selection and the 
judgment of Mr. Wynne. The last Sir Robert Vaughan, of Nannau, 
bequeathed to Mr. Wynne the celebrated Hengwrt collection, of which 
an exhaustive catalogue was inserted in vol. xv of the Third Series of 
the Journal. He was subsequently appointed Constable of Harlech 
Castle, of which, in conjunction with Mr. G. T. Clark of Dowlais, he 
published an account, at present the standard guide-book to the 
ruins. He also published a history of his parish of Llangryn, and had 
promised one of Towyn. He rendered valuable assistance to Mr. E. 
Breese in his work on the Kalendars of Gwynedd, and to Mr. Askew 
Robert in his new edition of the History of the Gwydir Family. He 
was at all times most ready to render assistance and advice to all who 
sought it. A full notice of him by Mr. E. Breese, his intimate friend, 
may be found in the July No. of this year. 

From unavoidable causes the Cwtta Cyfarwydd has been delayed. 
Several subscribers have sent in their names and inquiries as to the 
time it may be expected ; but your Committee regret that they are 
not able to give any satisfactory information, except that the work 
will be proceeded with as soon as possible. Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
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a well known member of the Royal Archeological Institute, in con- 
junction with the Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A., of Crondell, near Farn- 
ham, in Surrey, are now engaged in a work called Church Folk Lore, 
the object of which is to record usages connected with the church dif- 
fering from those ordinarily accepted as customary. Some of these 
customs are of great antiquity; some, perhaps, older than Christianity; 
others, again, are the relics of ecclesiastical struggles in the seven- 
teenth century. As such customs more usually exist in remote vill- 
ages, it is probable that some of these out of the way customs still 
exist in parts of Pembrokeshire, or are at least remembered by the 
ancient inhabitants. Among the older congregations of Dissenters 
also some such traditions may exist. The promoters of this under- 
taking will, therefore, be much obliged if the clergy or others who 
know of the existence of any such usages, either as regards clergy, 
people, building arrangements, or furniture, would communicate them 
to Mr. Micklethwaite, 6, Delahay Street, Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W., or Mr. Vaux. All communications, when used, will be 
properly acknowledged. 

Since the last Meeting the following gentlemen have joined the 
Association, and await confirmation of their election : 


Nort WALzEs. 


The Right Hon. Lord Sudeley 

The Hon. F. H. Tracey 

Captain C. Glynne, Bryn Aethwy, Menai Bridge 
_ Chas. Richards, Esq., Bank Buildings, Llangollen 


SoutH WALEs. 


Henry Jones Evans, Esq., Old Bank, Cardiff 
Edward Laws, Esq., Tenby 

Gwennell Tyler, Esq., Mount Gernons, Llandyssil 
Louis Tyler, Esq., Cathedral Close, Cardiff 

Capt. W. Ll. Morgan, R.N., St. Helen’s, Swansea 


ELSEWHERE. 


The Right Hon. Lord Harlech 

Miss Dunkin, The Caxtons, Dartford 

H. W. K. Miller, Esq., 8, Oppidan Road, Hampstead 

J. E. Price, Esq., F.S.A., Albion Road, Stoke Newington 
Francis James, Esq., 190, Cornwall Road, London 

W. F. Lewis, Esq., 1323, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S. 
Rev. E. Powell Nicholl, Maidstone 

M. De Keranflech Kernezne. 


The retiring members of the Committee are: Arthur Gore, Esq.; 
William Trevor Parkins, Esq., M.A.; Ernest Hartland, Esq., M.A.; 
and your Committee recommend their re-election unless other names 
may be proposed during the present Meeting. 

Your Committee also propose that the Very Reverend the Dean of 
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St. David’s be appointed a trustee in the place of the late Mr. Wynne; 
also that T. D. Roberts, Esq., of the Grove, Malpas, near Newport, 
be appointed Local Secretary, vice Mr. Edward Hamer, for Monmouth- 
shire. 

In concluding the Report, your Committee congratulate the mem 
bers on the selection of Pembroke for their place of meeting, situated 
as it is amongst the three grandest castles of South Wales, and some 
of the most interesting of domestic remains, so there can be no lack 
of objects. An additional attraction is the keep of Pembroke Castle, 
which is unique of its kind in the British Isles. The Society has also 
the honour of being on this occasion presided over by a gentleman 
who owns another Norman castle, that of Picton, believed to be unique 
in its never having ceased to be occupied. Although taken during 
the great Rebellion, it was restored to its lawful owners, in whose line 
it still continues to remain, and it is to be hoped may long continue 
to do so. 


The Rev. E. L. Barnwell moved the adoption of the Report, which 
he considered a very clear and exhaustive one. The only item omitted 
was the usual one relating to money matters, which was most essential. 
As a matter of fact, however, the accounts were made up to the end 
of the year; but it might be safely said that the Society was in a very 
different state from what it was this time last year. They had not 
only paid off their debt, but if subscriptions were paid up, they would 
have something in hand. They would notice how large a number of 
members they had now. They had greatly increased since the Society 
met in Tenby thirty years ago. The prospect then was rather dis- 
couraging, although the Bishop of St. David’s objected at the time to 
the foreboding of the then Editor, who feared that the Association could 
not live five years. They had already lived thirty-five years. One 
thing he must mention was that they would be glad if people in dif- 
ferent localities would acquaint them of customs that were dying or 
had recently died out. Amongst these he particularly referred to cus- 
toms in connection with certain churches. A great many customs 
now forgotten by most people, prevailed formerly in the north. For 
instance, in a church near Ruthin, when they came to that part of the 
Litany about “ beating Satan down under our feet”, all the congrega- 
tion stamped or rubbed their feet audibly against the floor. Mr. Barn- 
well mentioned other peculiar religious customs, and appealed to 
those who knew of such to furnish information respecting them, before 
they were utterly lost, to J. Micklethwaite, Esq., 6, Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. J. Lloyd Griffith, Holyhead, seconded the motion, and the Re- 
port was adopted. 

The Local Secretary then announced the particulars of next day’s 
arrangements, and the Meeting separated. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 


The Members met at the Castle, and forthwith commenced an in- 
spection of that remarkable structure. The chief interest centred in 
a discussion as to the use of the unroofed room in the great keep, in 
which, according to local tradition, Henry VII was born. Others 
thought that it was the chapel, and that the so-called chapel was the 
hall. The kitchen with its vaulted roof, and the large cave beneath 
the hall, were next visited. 

The Members then proceeded to the old building at Monkton. The 
substructure (46 feet by 14) was formerly used as a poorhouse. Its 
vaulted roof is very unlike the ordinary stone roofs of Pembrokeshire. 
It is low, and groined with massive ribs, a view of which will appear 
in a future Number. Attached to the building is a very perfect speci- 
men of a so-called Flemish chimney. Considerable alterations have 
been lately made to render the building available as a reading or 
lecture-room. These alterations, however, intended to be useful, have 
not added to the architectural interest of the building. It is described 
and figured in Parker’s Domestic Architecture, vol. ii, p. 317, and in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, 1868, p. 70. A paper on it, by Mr. Cobb, 
is printed in the current Number of the Journal. 

Monkton Church, the next object inspected, was originally the 
church of an adjoining Priory attached to the Monastery of Jayes in 
Normandy. In the chancel-floor is a tile of the fourteenth century, 
bearing three mitres ; and on the right of the Communion-table is a 
tomb of James I’s time, in memory of Sir Francis Meyrick, Knight. 
The figures are clothed in large trunk-hose of the time. At the east 
end of the existing building are the ruins of a part of the church 
which was reserved for the use of the monks. Here traces of the high 
altar, sedilia, and piscina, are to be seen. Cut off from this portion 
of the church by a narrow passage, are the remains of a chapel. The 
vaulted roof gives a good idea of the local style. The church was 
originally Norman ; but with the exception of one or two windows 
not much of that period exists. The clustered Early English shaft of 
the font contrasts badly with the later bowl of poor character. The 
remains of a staircase leading to an apartment or rood-loft in the 
porch, somewhat similar to that of Castlemartin, but not so perfect, 
was noticed. The tower is one of the finest in the district. 

A visit was paid to the Priory farm, formerly the Prior’s residence. 
There are, however, no remains of the original structure. 

The Members next visited St. Mary’s Church, Pembroke, where 
they were received by the Vicar, the Rev. C. W. Coddington, who read 
the following notes: “This church, though comparatively small, is 
large for South Pembroke, and consists of nave, north aisle, south 
transept, chancel, and tower. The south wall of the nave would 
appear to be late Norman, as under the plaster are two windows, one 
of which is round-headed, while the top of the other is cut off by a 
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later inserted window. When the church was re-plastered, a year 
and a half ago, the architect (Mr. Pearson) ordered these windows to 
be indicated ; but by the carelessness of the builder this was neglected 
beyond drawing a line round the west of the two. The entrance door- 
way, over which is a niche, seems to be late Norman. The arcade 
consists of Pointed arches of the plainest description, unrecessed, and 
without mouldings of any kind. These and the north aisle would 
seem to be Early English. The latter is covered by one of the stone 
vaults characteristic of this district. Two of the lancet-windows in 
this aisle were inserted when the church was restored ; the other, under 
an arch which apparently led into a north transept corresponding to 
that on the south, replaced a sash of the meanest kind. None of the 
windows of the church are original, all traces of their original descrip- 
tion having been long destroyed, with the exception of the heads of two 
mullions preserved in the vestry. On the north side of the chancel- 
arch is a remarkably fine though mutilated piece of tabernacle-work, 
which looks as if it had formed part of the reredos. In the seven- 
teenth century it was engraved on the back, and put up as a monu- 
mental tablet to the Adams family, whose vault is just beneath. The 
chancel-arch is modern, and replaces what was a mere enlargement of 
the original arch, which probably was very small, as seems to have 
been the case with most of the churches in this neighbourhood. The 
doorway leading to the rood-screen still remains, but the stairs have 
been destroyed. In the south transept is a copper tablet, the inscrip- 
tion on which is worth reading. The tower is of the usual South 
Pembrokeshire type, without buttresses, and slightly battering, and 
crowned with a projecting, embattled cornice. It is rather more 
massive than usual, and the lower story is covered with a groined 
vault having massive, rectangular ribs. It possesses a ring of six 
bells, on one of which is the inscription, 


‘Thomas Rudall 
Cast usall. 17665.’ 


On the north side of the sanctuary is a small doorway, now built up, 
which gave admittance into a small building east of the tower, the 
marks of which may still be seen on the external walls. This was 
not unlikely the sacristy. In the east wall, north of the altar, is a 
recess ; and in the south wall, over the recess for the piscina, is a 
remarkable opening, very small and deep, the use of which has as yet 
been unexplained, beyond a suggestion that it was intended for relics. 
All these openings were discovered at the late restoration. The font 
is a modern and base copy of the handsome Norman one at Lamphey. 
The chalice has great historical interest, as it was presented to the 
church, in 1645, by Colonel Poyer, who gallantly defended the Castle 
against Cromwell, and was, after its capture, executed in Covent Gar- 
den Market. 

It may be added that this Presbyterian, Colonel Poyer, who, until 
most great men of his type were driven by the excesses of the revo- 
lution back to the Royal cause, also presented a chalice to St. Michael’s 
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Church. As regards the opening in the wall, which Mr. Coddington 
thinks may have been intended for relics, nothing has yet been 
decided for certain. 

At midday the party divided, the larger portion going in carriages 
to Tenby, while the rest examined the Museum, St. Michael’s Church, 
and the town walls, going afterwards by train to Tenby. The first 
place at which a halt was made by the carriages was at the church of 
St. Florence. In the churchyard has been set up a stone which some 
time ago was discovered, a drawing of which appears in the present 
No. of the Journal. Rubbings were taken by Prof. Westwood, who 
disputed the statement of their being Ogham marks. He could not 
say what they were; but they were not Oghams. The interior of the 
church is interesting, as in the chancel is an example of the use of a 
very flat arch with columnar piers, a peculiarity found in several other 
churches in South Wales. Here also is an epitaph on the Ven. Robert 
Rudd, Archdeacon of St. David’s, whose sufferings from various causes 
are described. In the vestry are to be seen portions of a stone cross, 
and what would seem to be parts of a stoup and of a monumental 
effigy. 

a Church was next visited. This church is, perhaps, the 
most interesting in this part of the country. The little baptistery 
hollowed out of the north wall of the nave is probably unique. Under 
the tower is an altar-slab. That of the high altar still remains in the 
church. On the left hand wall of the nave is the lower and only 
remaining panel of a large mural painting. The feet and a portion 
of the legs of a man are still plain. Around the feet are rude draw- 
ings of gridirons, scissors, and similar articles. 

Arrived in Tenby, some time was spent in the parish church of 
St. Mary, the monumental effigies of which have been so fully and so 
well described by Mr. Bloxam. This fine parish church is remarkable 
for its grand flight of steps to the high altar. The roof of the nave 
is also of interest, and contains a cross of four arms, with human 
figures in relief, a correct representation of which is given in Norris’s 
Sketches of Tenby, where also will be found views of the monument of 
Jobn White, the great benefactor of Tenby ; and of the remains in 
the churchyard, supposed to be those of St. Mary’s College (Carmel- 
ite), found 1399. 

About four o’clock a number of Members were, by Mr. Hulme’s 
kindness, taken in boats towed by his steam yacht to Caldy, where 
they examined the ruins of the old Abbey and the Ogham Stone 
figured in the present No. of Journal and Lapidarium Wallia, p. 106. 

Most of those who remained in Tenby visited the newly established 
Museum, the basis of which is the collection formed by the late Rev. 
G. N. Smith, Rector of Gumfreston, from the caves of the district, 
and consists principally of the earliest prehistoric remains. Later 
additions have been made. 

A sumptuous repast had been provided at the Assembly Rooms by 
Charles Allen, Esq., for which the President returned the thanks of 
the Members to their hospitable entertainer. 
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A public meeting was held at 9 p.m., the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. David’s presiding in the unavoidable absence of the President. 

’ Professor Babington was the first speaker. Speaking of Pembroke 
Castle, he said the Castle originally consisted of two wards. The 
position of the dividing wall was shewn by a ridge, under which, 
doubtless, were the foundations of the wall. In the inner ward there 
was a magnificent Norman tower, such an one as he did not believe 
existed anywhere else in the United Kingdom. This tower was sur- 
rounded by openings at the top, which were intended as sockets for 
beams to support platforms, from which stones, hot lead, and such 
missiles, might be cast upon a besieging party. With regard to that 
portion of the Castle which was generally called the chapel, he gave 
his decided opinion that that room was not the chapel but the hall. 
At the time when the Association formerly visited Pembroke from 
Tenby (1852) there was a discussion upon that very point, in which 
Mr. Freeman, the present Bishop of St. David’s, and others, took part, 
and it was then decided that the building at right angles to the hall, 
and behind the tower, was the chapel. It might be objected that 
this was not built east and west; but he reminded them that builders 
in those days were not particular in such respects, and the Church 
did not object. The Castle appeared to have consisted of three courts 
in addition to the keep itself, so giving a very great power of resist- 
ance. Monkton Hall was being altered, and not for the better as far 
as antiquaries were concerned. No doubt the alterations would be 
useful ; and as the purposes for which the building was originally 
intended (and what they were it was impossible to say) had passed 
away, it was, perhaps, right that it should be altered to suit modern 
requirements. The Priory Church, which was attached to the old 
Benedictine Monastery, had been divided into two parts, that now in 
use having been originally the part appropriated to the use of the 
laity ; while the other portion, which was in ruins, had been used ex- 
clusively by the monks. The cloisters were built externally, and 
formerly occupied the whole of the space now covered with green 
sward, on the north side of the church. All the questions which pre- 
sented themselves to inquiring minds could not be satisfactorily set 
at rest until the ground had been perfectly cleared by careful hands 
of the rubbish which now covered it. Such work had been done in 
connection with many monastic houses, and had resulted in interest- 
‘ ing discoveries. It would be so at Monkton. He had examined 
St. Michael’s Church, which was the ugliest structure he had ever 
seen. The tower-walls and north-east angle tower would bear look- 
ing at, and were interesting as shewing the defences put up by the 
Norman conquerors when they fortified Pembroke town as the head 
of their barony. Adjoining the churchyard are some very interesting 
remains of the town walls, and one nearly perfect tower. These walls 
are well deserving of an examination in detail. 

Professor Westwood thought the interior of St. Florence Church 
extremely curious ; such columns, walls, and arches, he had rarely 
seen, What had principally attracted him to the church was the wish 
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to see a stone which had been pronounced as a perfectly unique Og- 
ham. In the midst of a clump of trees in the churchyard they had 
found the base of a cross, and upon that base a stone about 2 feet 
high by 15 inches wide. Upon its eastern face were several scratches. 
These scratches, however, needed the essential character required to 
make them Oghams. He had taken careful rubbings, and was con- 
vinced they were not Oghams ; but were probably characters the key 
to which had not yet been discovered. 

Mr. J. P. Harrison mentioned that he had noticed on the right 
hand side of the outer entrance to Pembroke Castle some marks like 
those which were found by Professor Westwood at St. Florence. They 
consisted of a V and two straight lines like a Phoenician Aleph, and 
appeared to be of a much earlier date than a mason’s mark which was 
on an adjoining stone immediately beneath them. Marks of the same 
description have been met with elsewhere ; the earliest occurring at 
the entrance of some subterranean galleries excavated in the chalk at 
Cissbury, near Worthing, which must be far more ancient than any 
Oghams or Scandinavian Runes. Similar marks have also been noticed 
on bone implements in France. 

The Rev. D, R. Thomas referred briefly to what had been seen on 
Caldy Island. 

Mr. Edward Laws then read his able paper on the numerous camps 
and earthworks found in Pembrokeshire, which is printed in the 
Journal of the Society. The proceedings were shortly afterwards ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25rz. 


Castlemartin Church was the first object of attraction. This church, 
in its outline very like Manorbere Church, had originally a north 
transept and a chapel on each side of the chancel. In the porch there 
are certain peculiarities which have led to the opinion that a rood-loft 
formerly covered half of it. The stair which led to it has been 
diverted from its original use, and now gives access to the belfry. The 
massive arcade gives considerable dignity to the church. The font is 
of good Norman design, and is probably older than the church, which 
is supposed to date from about 1180. The tower stands on the south 
side of the church, and is a very remarkable one, as it shews traces 
of having been originally of the saddle-back form, and of having been 
altered into that usual in Pembrokeshire. The lines of a gable are 
distinctly marked on the east and west faces of the tower, in the 
masonry itself, so that they could not be traces of any building that 
stood against it. The large belfry-windows on the south side,—on 
the remaining three there is nothing but a single loophole,—which 
cut through the corbel-table in a singular manner, are deserving of 
notice. 

Just above the church is the ancient parsonage-house, now used as 
acottage. The building consisted of three or four bays, the piers and 
capitals being of the same date and character as those of the church. 

4TH SER., VOL. XI, 22 


ee 
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The members next proceeded to Flimstone Chapel, formerly at- 
tached to Castlemartin Church. The building has long since been 
devoted to farm purposes. Two floors for storing corn have been 
inserted. In the cart-shed beneath, the piscina and sedilia are still 
to be seen in the south wall. The roof is sharply vaulted, like many 
churches in the neighbourhood. A small turret remains on the western 
gable. The stair to the first floor now occupies what may have been 
a sacristy. 

Hence the track lay along the coast-line, passing the Stack Rocks 
and the aperture worked out by the sea, known as “The Cauldron”, 
surrounding which are the remains of an ancient camp with a double 
rampart of earthworks. 

Bosherston Meer was next reached. This is a narrow opening in the 
top of the cliffs, which gradually widens below until it spreads into 
an extensive vault open to the sea. In high tides, with a south-west 
wind, the water is forced so powerfully into this vault, that large 
columns of spray are forced to a great height above the surface. 

St. Govan’s Chapel is approached by a long flight of steps, which, 
according to popular story, it is not possible to count correctly. The 
building is of the simplest form, consisting of a nave about 27 feet 
long. At the east end is a stone altar, and in the south wall a piscina, 
over which is a square, deep aperture resembling one to be seen in 
St. Mary’s, Pembroke. A low arch in the east wall, on the north of 
the altar, leads into a small cell naturally formed in the rock. A few 
yards lower in the ravine is a well covered bya roof of rude construc- 
tion. 

Bosherston Church, next visited, did not present anything remark- 
able. The font is of the usual Norman type. In the churchyard, 
however, is a cross on a stepped base in excellent preservation. It 
is remarkable not only for its chamferings, but also for the introduc- 
tion of the head of the Saviour. The date assigned to this monument 
is that of the fourteenth century. 

From this church the members proceeded to Stackpole Court, on 
their way investigating the remains of a prehistoric village on Stack- 
pole Warren. Here abundant traces of the stone age were found. 
Among them two perfect arrow-heads. On their arrival at Stackpole 
the members were received with courteous hospitality by Colonel and 
Lady Victoria Lambton on behalf of Earl Cawdor. When the Presi- 
dent, in the name of the members, had returned thanks for their 
reception, the family and other portraits were inspected. The cele- 
brated Hirlas Horn, mounted in silver, and supported by a greyhound 
and griffin in silver, was also shewn. This horn was presented by the 
Earl of Richmond to Davydd ap Ieuan, by whom he was entertained 
at Llwyndavydd, in Cardiganshire, on his way to Bosworth. The 
horn came into the possession of the Earls of Carberry, and passed 

with Golden Grove to the first Lord Cawdor. It has been exhibited 
more than once at the meetings of the Association. 

The party then drove to Stackpole Elidor Church. The tomb of 
the founder, Sir Elidur de Stackpole, with a beautifully carved recum- 
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bent figure of a knight in armour, is on the north side of the chancel. 
On the south side of the chancel is a small chapel in which the Lorts 
and other former possessors of Stackpole are interred. Here the ori-. 
ginal stone altar is preserved, and the upper surface of the slab pre- 
sents the following inscription : 

CAMU...ORIS— 

FILI FANNVC— 
(Lap. Wall,, 110). Ina niche which was opened in the south tran- 
sept to place a memorial of the late Hon. Ronald Campbell, was dis- 
covered a mural painting, a copy of which has been taken for pre- 
servation. 

Three other churches were, according to the programme, to have-- 

been visited ; but as it was now late, it was decided to drive straight 
home. There was no meeting in the evening. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 26rx. 


An hour’s drive brought the members to Nash Church, a humble 
structure without steeple or other ornament. In the church there 
are two pulpits and two reading-desks, one of each being on either 
side of the chancel-arch. A sculptured figure of a knight in armour 
lies outside the north wall. The legs of the effigy are crossed. 

The next halt was at Upton Castle, where Mr. Halford Vaughan, 
the present occupier, very courteously received the members. The 
main object of interest was the disused church in the grounds adjoin- 
ing the main buildings. Mr. Halford Vaughan, in speaking of one of 
the recumbent effigies in the chapel, used words to the following effect. 
The chief work of art in the chapel of Upton Castle is this monu- 
ment and recumbent figure of a knight, the character of whose armour 
suggests that it was made at a time not earlier than the middle por- 
tion of the fourteenth, and not later than the earlier half of the fif- 
teenth century. It represents a period when plate-armour had sup- 
planted, without entirely superseding, that of mail or chain. . The 
head is protected by a basinet which does not descend very low before 
it is met by a hauberk of mail hanging down to the shoulders. The 
whole trunk, from that point, is enclosed within a tightly fitting coat 
which at the hips is encircled by a rich girdle not now containing 
the “ misericorde” dagger or other weapon, but is fringed apparently 
with chainwork, which appears from under it. The legs are cased, 

like the arms, in jointed plate-drmour, as also are the feet; to the 
insteps of which cling straps of leather, from which, on both heels, 
neglect and violence have detached the spurs. The face of the knight 
shewing a moustache, and the spur-leathers, are characteristic, and 
harmonise with the armour ; for at a later period, when the steel gor- 
get took the place of the hauberk, and visor and beaver supplanted 
mail upon the cheek, so that chain-armour absolutely disappeared, 
the upper lip was close shaven, and a large roweled spur was attached 
22% 
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to the heel by a screw instead of a single goad-spur (if I may invent 
that term) fastened to the heel and instep by thong and buckle. The 
person thus commemorated may be taken to be a Malefant, the 
family which for some centuries after the Anglo-Norman conquest of 
this country had possession of Upton Castle and all its domain. One 
fact within my knowledge associates Upton Castle and the Malefants 
with a painfully interesting and critical period of English history. 
When William Herbert, then late of Raglan (but then also de facto 
Earl of Pembroke), was defeated and made prisoner by the Lancas- 
trian insurgents at Banbury Field, he was allowed but one day to 
prepare for execution. On that day he made his will, which included 
the desire that his daughter Jane should be united in marriage with 
Edmund Malefant. It appears from Lewys Dwnn (i, p. 164) that the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Malefant of Upton, who (Arch. Camb., 1852, 
p. 210) died 8 May 1438, was named Edmund, and that his son also 
bore the same name. 

After a pleasant drive the members stopped to visit Carew Castle, 
part of which presents the genuine type of the medieval fortress, 
which seldom appears in greater dignity than in the western front of 
this Castle, flanked as it is by two massive round towers with immense 
spur-buttresses. The Castle was granted by Henry VII to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, who recast the inner face of the west side in a rich form of 
late Perpendicular. On this side is the great hall, over the entrance 
to which are carved the arms of Henry VII. Mary granted it to 
Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy of Ireland, who built the chambers in 
the northern portion. These were never finished. Sir John must 
also have added the shields, on which are to be seen the arms of the 
royal house of Spain, over the entrance to the great hall. In an in- 
ventory of Sir John’s effects, drawn up at the time of his attainder, 
mention is made of deal boards (by estimation six hundred) provided 
for the dining chamber of the new building at Carew, about 12 feet 
long, and worth 8d. a piece. “Item in the new lodging tymber red” 
(ready) “framed for some particions there. Item there is in a cham- 
ber, under lock and key, kept by the glazier of Tewkesbury, as much 
glasse ready to set upp as will glace all the windows of the newe 
buildings.” On the east side of the Castle the most remarkable por- 
tion is the chapel, which stands in the upper part of an apsidal tower, 
and contains a fireplace. To the north of the chapel is an apartment 
supposed to have been the priest’s chamber. In the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis will be found a full inventory of all the goods and chattels of 
Sir John Perrot, taken by the coramissioners. 

Near the entrance to the Castle stands the celebrated cross raised 
upon a solid stone base. This cross is about 1 foot thick and 14 feet 
high, the dilated base being 48 inches across ; the middle portion of 
the cross being 30 inches wide ; and the diameter of the wheel-cross 
at the top is 26 inches. A drawing and full description of it appears 
in Lapidarium Wallie, p. 119, and Plate 57. The correct reading of 
the inscription is not yet satisfactorily made out. 

The next point was Carew Church. This church, intimately con- 
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nected with St. David’s, has been ascribed to Bishop Gower. It con- 
sists of a nave with aisles, chancel, and transepts, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the tracery of the chancel-windows, and for the cir- 
cumstance that Gower’s favourite ornament, the four-leaved flower, 1s 
found on the pier-arches. The western tower is a Perpendicular 
structure with square-headed belfry-windows and an octagonal turret. 
The church contains several sepulchral effigies. In the chancel are 
tiles, some bearing the arms of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, while others 
have the arms of the see of St. David. A chapel, quite detached, 
stands in the churchyard, to the north-west of the church. 

Not far from the church is the ancient Rectory, now the property 
of a member of the Allen family. The older portion seems to have 
been built on the site of a still earlier structure, but to have copied 
its military character. It is now a farmhouse. 

Manorbier Castle, the reputed birthplace of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was next visited. Here the members were courteously received by 
the Rev. H. D. Harper, D.D., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, who 
was at the time staying in a part of the Castle that has been made 
habitable. Mr. Cobb, who now rents the Castle from its owner, 
C. E. G. Philips, Esq., of Picton Castle, our President, has been mak- 
ing careful investigations into the antiquities of the place, and kindly 
prepared some notes on the Castle and neighbouring church, which 
were read at the Meeting on Friday night, and are printed in the 
Society’s Journal. 

The next halt was made at Hodgeston. Here a small local church, 
consisting of a nave and western tower, has attached to it a Decorated 
chancel of great beauty, and remarkable for its beautiful canopied 
sedilia and double piscina. The sedilia are placed at an unusual dis- 
tance from the east wall, a window intervening between them and it. 
A rich cornice, in which the ball-flower occurs, runs along the chancel 
walls. A slab of stone projects from the east wall, on the north side 
of the altar ; and on the south side, as you enter the chancel, are the 
remains of the stairs which led to the rood-loft. 

Lamphey Church and Palace were the last places visited. In the 
church are a piscina and a curious old font. 

Through the Palace and grounds the members were conducted by 
Mr. Lewis Mathias of Lamphey Court. The Palace, anciently one of 
the principal residences of the Bishop of St. David’s, is a valuable 
example of domestic architecture. It has generally been attributed 
to Bishop Gower. The design of the Palace is very irregular. It con- 
sists of two principal masses of building lying a little detached from 
each other. The eastern mass, which apparently contained the prin- 
cipal domestic apartments, has an arched. parapet round the greater 
portion of it. The rooms here are raised on a crypt, and lighted by 
trefoil lancets. The other mass contains the hall. Of the detached 
buildings, the most important is the chapel, a Perpendicular structure 
raised on a small cloister, and believed to be the work of Bishop 
Vaughan. 

In the evening a meeting of members, presided over by Professor - 
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Babington, was held, at which the officers of the Society were re- 
oo and Church Stretton was selected as the place of meeting for 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 271. 


In the concluding excursion the first halt was made at the cromlech 
on Newtown Burfows, which is not marked on the Ordnance Map, but 
is figured and described in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1872. 

Nangle Block House.—This building, erected temp. Henry VII, 
according to George Owen, overhangs the precipice on which it stands, 
and illustrates the excellence of the lime used in its construction. 
The fort is more remarkable for its situation than for its size, as it 
could never have held but a small body of men. 

Across a small sub-inlet of the Haven at Nangle is the remarkable 
tower said to be the original Rectory. It contains the usual vaulted 
basement. The first floor is reached by a staircase partly internal 
and partly external, afterwards continued by a newel-stair which leads 
to the second and third stories. There are no other evidences of 
vaulting employed, except in a narrow passage leading to a latrina, 
between the walls on the level of the second story, lighted by small 
windows on each side. Each of the stories is provided with a fire- 
place. The entrance is above the level ground, and is approached by 
stone steps which conduct to the first floor. Near the tower is a farm- 
house of comparatively modern date, which occupies the site of a 
castle, and formerly called the “Castle Inn.” The adjuncts of a moat, 
and some medizval detached outbuildings with curious triangular 
apertures, are all, with the exception of an ancient dove-house, that 
remain. 

Angle Church has been lately rebuilt. In the churchyard, to the 
north of the church, is a detached chapel, the stone altar in which 
came from St. Twinnel’s, Inside, lying close to the south wall, is an 
effigy of an ecclesiastic. 

At the back of some cottages lining the principal street of Angle 
village exist the ruins of a large, square building, of the history of 
which nothing is known. There are no marked details whereby its 
date can be accurately decided. In Archaologia Cambrensis for 1868, 
pp. 77, 78, views of it are given. 

From Nangle the members proceeded to Jestynton (now corrupted 
into Eastington), a manor-house of the reign of Edward II. This 
building is interesting as a good specimen of the few houses of that 
character still existing, and consists of the usual vaulted basements 
and the apartments above, namely, the great hall reached by an ex- 
ternal flight of steps, and a smaller one adjoining it. A small newel- 
staircase leads to the little tower on the roof. Part of the basement 
is now a dairy ; the southern end a carthouse. 

A short walk brought the members to Rhoscrowther Church, where 
they were received by the ser, the Rev. G. H. Scott, who had pre- 
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some notes which will be given in a subsequent Number of the 
Journal, In the boundary-wall of the churchyard is built a stone, a 
drawing of which appears in the current Number of the Journal, 
. 298. 
Henllan, uot far from Pwllcrochan, a house formerly of importance, 
was next visited. It was inhabited, temp, Charles II, by a family 
named White. 
Pwllcrochan Church was the last place visited. On one of the corner 
stones. of the north aisle is the following inscription : 


“a.p. 1342 erat ista ecclesia constructa 
- De Novo cum capella ista per Radulphum Bereger qui rexit 
Ecclesiam per annos”...... 


In a niche in the south wall of the nave is an effigy of this rector, and 
on a tablet above are the following lines : 


“ Qui transis per eum, spe preecare Deum 
Ut sibi sanctorum det gaudia summa polorum ; 
Ecclesiam rexit, construxit, et bene texit 
Ac alias sedes, in ccelis sit sibi sedes.” 


In the churchyard is a holy well. 

At the evening meeting, Professor Babington, who took the chair 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, stated that although he 
had taken many notes, he would particularly refer to the ancient par- 
sonage at Castlemartin, behind the church, now a rude cottage. The 
last resident incumbent, before the present Dean of St. David’s, occu- 
pied it, as did his widow after him to her death. It was a curious 
and faithful record of a former state of things, and deserves to be 
taken care of. He had no doubt that the present Vicar, like his pre- 
decessor the Dean, would see to its preservation. They were unable 
to find the curious stone remains on Stackpool Warren, and which 
have never been properly examined ; but that a population here once 
existed was evident from the large number of early flint implements 
scattered about. The church at Manorbier was one of the most 
curious and interesting in the district. It had been altered from its 
original construction by cutting arches through the solid wall, the 
only moulding in the church being near the doorway. The rood- 
screen and loft, for which the church was some years ago celebrated, 
fell to pieces when the building was undergoing repair. 

Two papers by Mr. Cobb, one on Monkton Hall, and the other on 
Manorbier, were then read. They both are printed in the present 
Number of the Society’s Journal. 

A paper on the antiquities of Loughor Castle, by Mr. P. Jones, was 
taken as read, and will appear in a future Number of the Journal. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to those who had 
entertained the members during the past week. 

Professor Westwood, in seconding the motion, took occasion to 
speak of the preservation of objects of antiquarian interest. When 
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they met here thirty years ago he saw two beautiful carved stones, 
each 2 or 24 feet long by 14 inches wide, in the vestry at Penally. 
They were carved on both sides, and one of them had on it a Romano- 
Irish inscription to the memory of one Maile Domnac, who built the 
cross. Now this was one of the most interesting stones yet found in 
Wales. It was brought to Tenby when the Association met there ; 
but it had disappeared. It was not likely it was broken, and it was 
too small for any practical use. It would not be material for build- 
ing. It was the duty of the Association, for whose gratification that 
wonderful stone was brought to Tenby, to do all in their power to 
recover it. Other stones were lost, and might have been destroyed ; 
but he did not think this was lost in the usual sense of the word. It 
might be lying in the care of somebody who never thought it worth 
while to take the trouble of returning it ; and he thought the matter 
only required to be mentioned in order to have the stone sent to Pen- 
ally. 
The Rev. E. L. Barnwell proposed, and Mr. Kyrke seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation for the use of the Town Hall, 
which was acknowledged by Mr. R. George. 

The Rev. D. R. Thomas proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. D. 
Bowen, Local Secretary to the Local Committee ; and to the Rev. 
C. C. Coddington and D. E. Williams, Curators of the Local Museum. 
Mr. Hartland seconded the motion. 

The Chairman then announced that next year’s Meeting would take 
place at Church Stretton. 





TEMPORARY MUSEUM, PEMBROKE. 


Tas collection of objects of interest was exhibited in St. Mary’s 
Schoolroom, and contained many articles of local and general inte- 
rest. 


Two silver maces of the seventeenth century 

An enormous China punchbowl with wooden ladles furnished with 
long wooden handles 

The Town Council of Pembroke. 

A remarkable quern found at Popton, near the Haven. A similar 
one is figured and described in Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland, p. 152 (first edition), It was found in East Lothian, 
and is now in the Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh. This 
kind of quern is generally known as the pot-quern. 

Jug, said to be Phoonician Colonel Lambton. 

Seal of the Provincial Prior of the order of Preaching Friars, found 

in Pembroke The Earl of Cawdor. 




















-Rubbings of brasses, Norfolk and Suffolk 
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Medal (bronze ?) of Pius IX Rev. D. Bowen. 
Impressions of seals of the Corporation of Pembroke. 

: W. Hulm, Esq. 
Ancient leather purse and inkhorn Rev. J. F. Brown. 


Ancient pottery from the Chersonese 
Two bronze rings and impressions 
Captain Adams. 
Plaque of Limoge enamel 
Three China jugs 
J. W. Morison, Esq. 
Antique Greek lamp and vessel found in North-West Province 
India Rev. C. Wilkinson. 
Four antique China dishes 
Two teacaddies 
Mr. Wm. Thomas. 


Ancient stone jug 

Jug of Oriental ware Mr. Beddoe. 
Three China jugs Mr. Tucker. 
Two teapots and six cups Mr. W. H. James. 
A set of China plates, cups, and saucers Mr. Trewcett. 


Two cannon-balls fonnd near Pembroke Castle R. George, Esq. 
Silver fish-slice 
A pair of old English carvers 


of 


A pocket-knife 
Mr. Beddoe. 
Two ivory tablets Mr. W. Thomas. 
Silver mug found among the ruins of the Bishop’s Palace after the 
notorious Bristol riots Dr. Bryant. 
Silver spoon, 1667- J. W. Morison, Esq. 
Silver kettle and punch-ladle Rev. D. Bowen. 
Gold snuffbox 
Silver caddy and cream-jug 
W. Hulm, Esq. 
Antique silver watch Mr. Jas. Tracey. 
Antique gold watch highly chased Rev. D. H. Davies. 
Highland claymore 
Capt. Adams. 
Two early English pistols Mr. Beddoe. 
Russian musket, sword, and helmet, picked up at Inkermann 
Dr. Bryant. 
Two Zulu assegais and shield J. W. Morrison, Esq. 
Japanese chintz Capt. Adams. 
New Zealand towel Rev. D. R. Thomas. 
Historical roll; date, Henry VI (?) 
Chinese story book 
Rev. J. E. Brown. 
Model of H.M.S. Lion Dr. Bryant. 


Wm. Fiske, Esq. 
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COINS. 


Many cases of coins were exhibited, mostly of common types, and 
some (with the exception of those shewn by the Rev. D. H. 
Davies) were not accompanied by any notice. Six of the pieces 
(dollars) are said to have been from the treasure of the Spanish 
Armada 

Messrs. Morison, Hulm, W. Thomas, Rev. D. R. Thomas, 
F. D. Davies, and Beddoe. 


BOOKS, DRAWINGS, Erc. 


A considerable number of books and engravings of interest were 
exhibited; but. only those connected with Pembroke and the 
county are here mentioned. 


Engraving of Pembroke Castle, 1740 
Ditto of Pembroke, 1748 
F. L. Clark, Esq. 
Survey of Canals and Commons of Pembroke, 1762 
Ground-Plan of Pembroke Castle, 1787 
Copy of original Charter of Pembroke 
W. O. Hulm, Esq. 
Engraving of Carew Castle 
_ Plan of Pembroke 
Alphabetical List of Burgesses of Pembroke, 1711 
Copy of Charter of Tenby 
Dr. Morison. 
Sketches of fonts and stones 
Watercolour drawings of Pembrokeshire cromlechs 
Mrs. Thomas Allen. 
Lapidarium Wallie, or the Incised Stones of Wales, by Professor 


Westwood Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, from 1770 to 1843, of the Parish of Rhos- 
crowther Rev. G. H. Scott. 


Speed’s Map of Pembrokeshire 
View of Pembroke Castle 
Norris’ Sketches of Tenby 
Mr. Treweek. 
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PEMBROKE MEETING, 1880, 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 





PAYMENTS. £ 2d. Receipts. £ s. d, 
Advertising . -. ~. 1 6 O}| Subscriptions 4911 6 
Printing, postage, etc. . 411 0O| Tickets sold 016 6 
Expenses of Museum, 

Keeper, etc. . . FE GC 

W. G. Smith, niall »- 56650 

Balance . . 37:12 6 
£50 8 0 £50 8 0 





Lxamined and found correct. 
C. C. Basinaton, Chairman of General Committee. 


Mark M. Savrin, Chairman of Local Committee. 
F. L. Cuarx, Vice-Chairman. 
Wm. Fiske, Local Treasurer. 





SUBSCRIBERS TO LOCAL FUND. 


The Right Hon. Earl Cawdor, Stackpole Court 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. David's. 

C. E. G. Philipps, Esq., — Picton 1 Castle, 
Haverfordwest . 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's. . 

J. Brook, Esq., Tenby 

Rev. I. D. Cadwalader, Neath Farm, Rhoscrowther 

F. L. Clark, Esq., Pembroke : : 

Rev. D. W. Clunn, Hodgeston, Pembroke 

J. R. Cobb, Esq., Brecon. : . 

Wn. Dawkins, Esq., rn ‘ . 

Dr. ng Tenby P P 

W. Hulm, Esq., Pembroke . 

W. O. Hulm, Hsq., Pembroke A ; 

Rev. A. J. N. Green, Warren, Pembroke . 

J. Jackson, Esq., National Provincial Bank in Eng- 
land, Pembroke 

Colonel Lambton, Brownslade, Pembroke a 

Rev. C. L. Morgan, Bosherton, Pembroke . 

J. W. Morison, Esq., Pembroke. : 

T. T. Mousley, Esq., Stackpole, Pembroke 

J. A. Roch, Esq., Tenby ° ; 

Rev. E. J. 8. Rudd, St. Tem, Tenby “ 

Frederick Lloyd-Phillips, Esq., Penty Park 
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Price Powell, Esq., Tenby . 

M. A. Saurin, Esq., Orielton, Pembroke 

Rev. G. H. Scott, Rhoscrowther, Pembroke 

J. H. Vaughan, Esq., Upton Castle, Pembroke 

Rev, A. H. Wratislaw, Manorbeer R.S.0., Pembroke 

Rev. D. E. Williams, Pembroke 

Rey. C. Wilkinson, Castlemartin, Pembroke 

Ven. Archdeacon and Miss Allen, Prees 

Rev. C. W. Coddington, Pembroke . 

J. Fiske, Esq., London and Provincial Bank, Pem- 
broke . , 

Dr. Ring, Pembroke Dock . 

Park Harrison, Esq., Alexander House, Sheerness 

W. G. Smith, Esq., 125, meartieanaie Road, mapenns 

J. W. Ward, Esq. . 

Rev. A. K. Cheird . . ° 

Museum tickets : ; 
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